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ural Bridge. At present he is Attorney for the Cov¬ 
ington Paper Mills. He has been largely instrumental 
in bringing the varied resources of our county into 
practical notice. Forrest Depot is named for him. 

Moses Moore lived on the home place. His wife 
was Isabella, a daughter of Thomas Campbell of High¬ 
land County, and still survives her lamented husband, 
who was a person eminent for his Christian character. 
She has her home with her son ]. Brown Moore, who 
was recently (98-99) a member of the West Virginia 
Legislature. 

The study of pioneer history is deeply inter¬ 
esting, and very beneficial when the reader traces 
the lines of descent, and duly reflects upon the contrast 
of what has been and what is now. By doing so in¬ 
telligently, we are prepared to some extent to realize 
what is due the memory of those whose bravery, in¬ 
dustry, and selfnenial made it possible for us to have 
the comforts we now enjoy. 

As long as tho Moores retain their characteristic in¬ 
dustry, prudent economy, honesty in their dealings, 
and pious proclivities, they will be a blessing to our 
county in the future, as they have been in the past, and 
are now. 


RICHARD HILL 

Richard Hill, whose ancestral blood courses the 
veins of a great many worthy citizens, now claims our 
special notice in this paper. It is generally believed 
he came to this region soon after the armies of the Rev- 
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olution were disbanded, from North Carolina. He was 
one of the more distinguished of the early pioneers as 

a scout and a vigilant defender of the forts. 

Upon his marriage with Nancy McNeel, daughter of 
the venerated pioneer of the Levels, John McNeel, he 

settled on Hill’s Creek, on lands lately occupied by 

Abram Hill's family. As long as Hill’s Creek flows 
and murmurs his name will be perpetuated. There 
were three daughters, Elizabeth, Martha, and Marga¬ 
ret; and seven sons. Thomas, John, Abraham, Isaac, 
William, Joel, and George. 

Elizabeth became Mrs John Bruffey, and lived on 
Bruffey’s Creek. In reference to her family the fol¬ 
lowing particulars are given. Nancy Bruflfey married 
Levi Hooker, from Conneetciut, a dealer in clocks, and 
settled in Missouri. Eliza Bruflfey became Mrs Robert 
Moore, near Ed ray. Late in lire her family went to 
Iowa. George P. Moore, now of Ed ray, is one of her 
sons. Davis and Clark were the other two, now in 
Iowa. 

Martha Bruffey married James Ewing, and lived 
some years near Marlint-ou,. and finally settled in Nich¬ 
olas County, West Virginia. 

Margaret Bruffey married Morgan Anderson, now of 

Hills Creek. 

Julia Bruffey was married to William McClure, on 
Little Anthony’s Creek. 

inia Bruffey married Claiborne Blaine and went 

west. 

Harriet Bruffey was married to Wesley Cruikslmnks 
and went west. 
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Bradford Bruffey married Miss Mary Watts, of 
Greenbrier. T. A. Bruffey and Mrs Ida Sarver are 
his children. 

Murray Bruffey married Miss Lizzie Craig, and lives 
in Nicholas County. 

John Bruffey, Jr., married Maggie Hill, daughter of 
George Hill, son of the pioneer. 

Martha Hill was married to George Gillilan, of 
Greenbrier County, near Falling Spring. In reference 
to her family the following particulars are in hand: 

Bichard Gillilan married Miss Mary Handley, and 
lived near Frankford. Richard’s daughter, Jennie, is 
now Mrs Wallace Warwick Beard, of Hillsboro. An¬ 
other daughter, Sarah, became Mrs Stuart, and went 
west; and another daughter, Mattie, was married to 
Cyrus McClung, of Frankford. 

Margaret Hill, daughter of the pioneer, was married 
to Samuel Gillilan, brother of George Gillilan, just 
mentioned, and settled in Illinois. Her children were 
Electa, Talitha, Nancy, Lydia, John, Samuel, and 
Shadrach Chaney. Shadrach Chaney, while a mere 
boy, was sent to mill, and was killed upon his arrival 
at the mill by another lad, who claimed to be in ahead 
of Shadrach. His mother’s grief was inexpressible, as 
may be readily believed. 

Thomas Hill, in his day a very prominent citizen of 
Pocahontas, married Anne Cackley, daughter of Val¬ 
entine Cackley, Sr., of Mill Point. First lived on 
Hills Creek, and then located near Hillsboro, where he 
spent most of his life. Their family were five daugh¬ 
ters and three sons: Martha, Mary, Nancy, Eveline, 
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Lavinia, William, Kichard, and George. 

Colonel John Hill married Elizabeth Poage, and liv¬ 
ed near Hillsboro. When far advanced in years, he 

migrated to Missouri, and located in Davies County. 
So many families from this region have gone to that 

county that it might be called the Missouri Pocahontas. 

In this family were seven sons and four daughters. 
Margaret, who became Mrs Chesly K. Moore; Nancy, 
(Mrs William McMillion); Elizabeth and Mary, who 
married in Missouri. The sons were Richard, William, 
John, Thomas, Robert, Davis, and George. 

Abraham Hill married Sallie Burr, daughter of 
Aaron Burr, of Greenbrier County, and lived on the 
old Hill homestead. In his family were nine sons and 
one daughter. John, Richard, Thomas, George, Aa¬ 
ron, Joel, Doctor, Peter, William, and Rebecca. This 
daughter was first married to the late William Cacklev, 
near Mill Point. She is now Mrs A. J. Overholt. 
Lee Cackley is her son, living on Stamping ('reek. 

The writer remembers Abraham Hill with feelings of 
strong attachment, for many reasons. He wrote me 
several letters while I was a student at college, mani¬ 
festing great interest in my personal welfare and speak¬ 
ing words of Christian encouragement, all of which 1 
reciprocated to the best of my ability. He came near 
sudden death while baiting for wolves with poison. A 
puff of wind blew some of the strychnine into his face; 
he never recovered fully from the effects, though he 
survived many years. 

Isaac Hill did his wooing in the Lower Levels, and 
won the confidence and affections of Jennie Edmiston, 
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and settled on Hills Creek. Two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters composed his family; Nancy, Rebecca, William, 
and Richard. 

William Hill, son of Richard, married Ann Ray, 
near Locust, and settled in Nicholas County. There 
were three sons and two daughters in this family: 
Elizabeth, Nancy, John, Archibald, and Joseph. 

Joel Hill, son of the pioneer, paid a number of visits 
to Greenbrier County, and when lie came home with 
his young wife, Rebecca Levisay, his friends found out 
what the attraction had been. In this family were six 
daughters and two sons. Mary Frances is now Mrs 
Sherman H. Clark; Ann Eliza was married to Oscar 
Groves, of Nicholas County; Martha was married to 
Mansfield Groves, of the same county; Melinda became 
Mrs Levi Gay, near Marlinton, first wife; Caroline was 
married to D. A. Peck, first wife. 'Her daughter is 
now Mrs Adam Young. Lucy was married to William 
Curry. Mrs T. A. Bruffey is another daughter. 

Allen Hill was in Missouri at the breaking out of 
the War. Being suspected for cherishing Confederate 
sympathies, he was slain by over zealous Union parti¬ 
sans. 

Richard Washington Hill married Margaret Watts, 
of Greenbrier County, and lives on the homestead. He 
served a term as Sheriff of Pocahontas County. 

George Hill, son of Richard Hill of honored memo¬ 
ry, married Martha Edmistou. He was married twice. 
By the first marriage there were four sons and a daugh¬ 
ter: Margaret, Franklin, Claiborne, Isaac, and Wil¬ 
liam. George Hill's second marriage was with Re- 
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becca Cruikshanks. By this marriage there were four 

sons and two daughters: Henrietta, Minnie, Wallace, 

Joel, Chalmers, and Sterling. 

This venerable man died early in the forties, full of 
days and greatly respected- The writer was at Colonel 
John Hill's home when he returned from the burial of 
his father, and listened for hours to his reminiscences 
of his grand old father; but alas, so much has faded 
from his memory that he would like to write. 

Richard Hill, whose family history we have just en¬ 
deavored to illustrate, with the assistance of our la¬ 
mented friend, Mrs Nancy Callison, his worthy grand¬ 
daughter, seems to have keen endowed with a charmed 
life. It would be better to say that in the providence 
of God he had a mission to perform, and was immortal 
until that service should be accomplished. 

The Indian brave that slew James Baker, one of the 
first schoolmasters in this region, had shrewdly plan¬ 
ned to shoot Baker in the act of crossing the fence and 
kill Richard Hill with his tomahawk before he could 
be able to recross and escape to the Drennan house, 
near Levi Gays. 

While Richard Hill was repairing his broken rake in 

the rye field at Edray, near the grave yard, an Indian 

in the fallen tree top aimed repeatedly at his breast, 
and put his finger on the trigger time and again, and 
every time something seemed to restrain him. The 
Indian thought it was the Great Spirit, and seemed to 
have felt it would not do to kill a friend of the Great 
Spirit, and thus incur his anger. 
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Then while scouting in the mountains toward Gauley 
he was thrice aroused by alarming dreams, and when 
the morning dawned he discovered that an Indian had 

tried three times to steal upon him and kill him while 

he was asleep. 

There is also a tradition that a detachment of In¬ 
dians were in ambush for several days near Mr Hill’s 
home on Hill’s Creek, for the special object of captur¬ 
ing or killing him, as they had come to feel there 
would be little or no use to raid this region while he 
was alive or at large- They had taken up the idea 
that the owner of such a nice house would dress much 
better than anybody else, and would not work with his 
own hands. They saw men at work in reach of their 
guns, but none of them dressed to suit their ideas as 
to how Mr Hill would be attired. It so turned out that 
Mr Hill was one of the hands, and it was his workday 
dress that beguiled the Indians and prevented his being 
shot at or captured. 

Richard Hill was one of nature's noblemen, who re¬ 
lied more on pure, genuine character than mere super¬ 
ficial appearances, and therein lay the secret of his 
safety and success. A pure character and a genteel 
appearance make a lovely sight, but a genteel exterior 
and an impure clmracter make a nuisance that is sim¬ 
ply unendurable to all except human John Crows or 
vultures. 


ADA ARBOGAST, 

The Arbogast relationship is identified to a marked 
degree with the history of our Pocahontas people, and 
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justly claims recognition in these short and simple an¬ 
nals. So far as known, the original progenitor of the 
Arbogasts in Pendleton and Pocahontas was Michael 
Arbogast, who must have been one of the original 
pioneers of what is now Highland County, in “Indian 
Times/’ He settled there some time previous to 1758. 
Fort Seybert on South Branch, about twelve miles 
northeast of Franklin, was the chief place of refuge for 
all the pioneers in that section when there was danger 
of being pillaged, slain, or carried into captivity by 
raiding parties of Indians, led for the most part by 
Killbuck. Captain Seybert is reported to have made 
the remark, when his fort was taken in 1758, that if 
the Arbogasts had been there he could have held the 
place in spite of the Indians. 

Michael Arbogast had seven sons: Adam, George, 
Henry, John, Michael, David, and Peter,—the two 
last named were twins. The sons, excepting John, 
were all very powerful and stalwart in their physique, 
and were often more than two hundred pounds in 
weight. 

Adam Arbogast married Margaret (Peggy) Hull, 
daughter of Adam Hull, near Hevene/s Store in what 
is now Highland County, Ya. They came to the head 

of the Greenbrier, near Travellers Repose, in 1796, 

and settled on the place now occupied by Paul McNeel 
Yeager. Here he built up a home in the primitive 
forest, and reared Ids family. is sons were Benja¬ 
min, William, Adam, and Jacob. The daughters 

were Susan, Elizabeth, Mary, Barbara, and Catherine. 

Barbara and Catherine died in youth. In reference to 
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the sons, another paper was prepared, illustrating the 
history of Benjamin Arbogast's family, whose sons 

were Solomon, Henry, Adam, John, and Benjamin, 

Jr., the distinguished teacher and pulpit orator. In 
that paper there are some omissions that are supplied 
here: 

Margaret, daughter of Benjamin Arbogast, Sr., be¬ 
came Mrs John Yeager, late of Alleghany Mountain, 
of whose family fuller particulars may be looked for in 
the Yeager Sketches. 

Mary (Polly) married Hamilton Stalnaker and lived 
in Randolph. 

Another daughter of Benjamin Arbogast became 
Mrs Henry Wade on Back Creek. In rerercnce to her 
family the following particulars are in hand: 

Benjamin Wade was a physician and settled in Mis¬ 
souri. 

John Wade was also a physician and lives at Burns¬ 
ville, Braxton County, where Wilson Wade also lives. 

Madora Wade, now Mrs Gawyne Hamilton, lives in 
Braxton. 

Naomi Wade married Joseph Gillespie, and also 
lives in Braxton. 

Harriet Wade became the second wife of William 
Cooper, near Green,Bank. 

Delilah Wade became Mrs Joseph Wooddell, near 
Green nk. In reference to her children are these 
particulars: 

Clark Wooddell lives in Renick's Valley. 

Preston Wooddell, a gallant Confederate soldier. 
w ? as slain in the battle of Winchester. 
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Warwick Wooddell was killed at the battle of Cold 
Harbor. Aaron Wooddell was also a Con red crate sol¬ 
dier. 

John Arbogast, a son of Benjamin Arbogast, Sr., 
was killed near Glade hill by a falling tree. Joel Ar¬ 
bogast, his son, is a prosperous farmer in Kansas. 

William Arbogast, of Adam the pioneer, married 
Jane Tallman and lived at Green Bank. Frequent and 
fuller references to him and his family appear in other 
papers. 

Jacob Hull Arbogast, of Adam the pioneer, married 
Elizabeth Wiison Bright, of Highlrnd, and settled on 
the West Branch of the Upper Greenbrier, on the 
place now in possession of Colonel J. T. McGraw. 
His family consisted of four sons aiid three daughters. 

Margaret became Mrs Levi H. Campbell, and lives 
in Elkins. 

Eliza Jane is Mrs Adam Shuey’ and lives at Fisber- 
ville, Augusta County. 

Harriet Elizabeth is now Mrs B. M. Yeager at Mar- 
linton. B. M. Yeager is a widely known citizen of 
our county as aland agent, railway promoter and man¬ 
ager for the Pocahontas Development Company. 

Paul McNeel Arbogast married Amanda Bucher, 
and lives on the Greenbrier not far from the homestead 

Jacob Lee Arbogast married Otey Riley, and at the 
time of his recent decease was a merchant at Travellers 
Repose. 

William Barton Arbogast lives at Travellers Repore. 

Jacob H. Arbogact was a mau of very interesting 

personality. He was of untiring energy, and in his 
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time was an extensive dealer in wild land. His name 
frequently appears in the court records a party to some 
of the most important and warmly contested land liti¬ 
gation that ever transpired at the Pocahontas bar. He 
was an ardent supporter of the Confederate cause, and 
saw service in the home guards. In the beginning of 
the war, a few days after the repulse of Pegram on 
Rich Mountain, in 1861 he refugeed with his family to 
the East and spent most of the war times in Augusta 
County. He carried but little with him, and so lost 
his household effects and live stock along with his 
dwelling. * In 1865 he returned and began life afresh 
at the old Greenbrier homestead. But few places in 
West Virginia were more completely desolated than the 
head of Greenbrier by the ravages of war. 

Adam Arbogast, Jr., of Adam, the pioneer, first 
married Rachel Gregg, or Zcbulon Gregg, and settled 
near the homestead. There was one son by this mar¬ 
riage, Napoleon Bonaparte.' The second marriage was 
with Sarah McDaniel. In reference to the children of 
the second marriage the following particulars are given: 

Huldali married Paul McNeel Yeager, and lives at 
Travelers Repose. 

Eliza Arbogast became Mrs Frank McElwee and 
lives at Elkins. 

Alice Arbogast married Early Snyder and lives in 
Crabbottom. 

Rrchcl became Mrs C. C. Arbogast and lives near 
Arbovale. 

Ella is now Mrs Benjamin Fleisher and lives in 
Highland. 
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Ada died in youth. 

The son Peter D. Arbogast married Hodie Burner, 

lived awhile at Arbovale, was a Justice of the Peace: 
he lately resigned and is now studying medicine at the 
University of Virginia. 

Adam Arbogast, the pioneer, lived to be nearly one 

hundred years old. e recovered his second sight and 
for years had no need of eye-glasses. Coming to this 
region early as he did, and having grown up in the 
period of Indian troubles, he had many thrilling ad¬ 
ventures to relate. Upon one occasion his dogs treed 
a panther in an immense hemlock tree for which the 
upper Greenbrier is so celebrated. He called on John 
Yeager, his nearest neighbor, for assistance in captur¬ 
ing the dangerous animal, one of the largest of its kind- 
John Yeager was a famous and fearless climber of 
forest trees. A torch was procured and he began to 
climb, holding it in one hand. When he had located 
the panther, he laid the torch on two limbs, descended 
the tree until ne could reach the rifle that Mr Arbogast 
had loaded and primed for him. He thereupon re¬ 
turned to his torch and by its light shot and killed his 
game. 

Upon one occasion the pioneer had arranged for a 

bear hunt on Burner's Mountain. When reaching the 

point designated, he was disappointed in not meeting 
his hunter friends. e killed a bear however, and as 
it was growing late and there were signs of a coming 
storm, he went into shelter, and soon a hurricane oc¬ 
curred. The next morning he sound there was not a 
standing tree anywhere near; the dog was gone, the 
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bear fast under fallen timber, tbe gun broken to pieces, 
and he was safe without a scratch or bruise. He had 

to go home for an axe to chop the tree off the bear and 

get help to bring it in. 

What gives these stories their interest, it all occurred 
just as he told it. Like the Father of his Country, 

Adam Arbogast could not and would not tell anything 
but the truth as he saw it. 


ROBERT GAY, 

Robert Gay, Esq., the subject of this sketch, was 
one of the most prominent personalities of his time in 
the affairs of early pioneer days. He was a native of 
Augusta County, and was brought up to manhood on 
the banks of the Calf Pasture River, between Deerfield 
and Goshen. Just before the Revolution he came to 
this region and settled first on Brown's Creek. 

His first wife was Hannah oore, daughter of Levi 
Moore, Senior, who homesteaded and settled the place 
near Frost now occupied by tbe family df the late Sam¬ 
uel Gibson, Esq. 

Afterwards Mr Gay located on the east bank of the 
Greenbrier, about opposite fhe mouth of Stony Creek, 
near Marlinton. Subsequently he built a new house 

on the west bank, traces of which are yet visible at the 

Lumber Yard. The timbers of this house are now in 
the dwelling occupied by Colonel Levi Gay. These 
are among the oldest specimens of hewn timber in the 
county. The tradition is that the old house now own¬ 
ed by M. J. McNeel is the first building of hewn tim¬ 
ber ever erected in the county. Here the venerable 
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pioneer spent his last years. 

He figured prominently in the organization of the 
county, was a brave patriot, and widely known and 
much esteemed. He was a special friend of Jacob 
Warwick's family, and pleasant relations have ever ex¬ 
isted between the descendants of the two old pioneer 
comrades and attached personal friends. 

Mr and Mrs Robert Gay reared a worthy family of 
six sons and three daughters. The sons were Samuel, 
George, John, Andrew, Robert, and James; the daugh¬ 
ters were Jennie, Sallie, and Agnes. 

Jennie married William Cackley, one of the most 
prominent citizens of his time, and lived many years 
near Huntersville, on the place now owned by the fam¬ 
ily of the late Joseph Loury, Esq. Mr Cackley finally 
moved to Missouri, late in life. 

Sally became the wife of James Bridger, and for a 
long while lived at the Bridger Place, higher up the 
Greenbrier. This family went to Iowa. 

Agnes married Alexander Gillilan, and her family 
moved to Missouri. 

Samuel Gay married Alice Cackley, eldest daughter 
of Frve Cackley and Polly his wife, who came from 

near Winchester, and located ar Mill Point, about 
1778. Joseph C. Gay, on Elk, and Mrs Polly Gib¬ 
son, on Old Field Fork of Elk, are their children. 
Two of their sons, George and William, were slain 
during the War. Hannah sacrificed her life waiting 
on her sick friends and relatives during the War. Sa¬ 
rah Ann was the first wife of the late Jacob Waugh, of 
Stony Creek. S. 1). Waugh and Mrs A. Coombs are 
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her children. 

George Gay married Susan Lightner, whose parents 

were Peter Lightner and Alcinda (Harper) his wife, on 
Knapp's Creek. This son lived several years in the 
Levels, on the farm now occupied by F. A. Renick. 
Afterwards he moved to Iowa, and prospered. 

John Gav married Miss Margaret B. Clark, a lady 
from Cecil County, Maryland. He spent his entire 
life on the old homestead near Marlinton. 

James Gav married Miss Abbie Callison, sister of 
the late Mrs Julia Poage, of Poage's Lane. John R. 
and Quincy Poage, well known citizens, are her neph¬ 
ews. 

This humble effort is put forth to perpetuate the 
memory of a very worthy man. In peace and in war 
his country could rely upon him. He belonged to that 
pioneer citizenship of whom Washington thought in a 
dark hour when he exclaimed: “Give me but a banner 
and rear it on the mountains of West Augusta, and I 
will rally around me the men that will lift my bleeding 
country front the dust and set her free!" 

Having reared a very worthy family, having been 
prominent in public service in this section of Virginia, 
before and since the organization of the county of Po¬ 
cahontas, his life came to a close March 22, 1834. 
His remains were borne to the old burying ground on 
Stony Creek, near the Ed ray crossing, in sight of his 
home. 

Mrs Hannah Gay survived him in widowhood more 

than twenty-five years. In August, 1859, on a visit 
to Sally Bridger, something happened to enrage the 
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bees and upon going out to see, she was attacked by 
them and before she could be rescued she was fatally 
injured, and died August 15, 185 ( J, at a very advanced 
age. She was borne to rest at the side of her noble 
husband, and thus passed away one of whom it was 
testified by many that she was one of the ik best old la¬ 
dies that ever lived in her neighborhood/’ 

The writer cordially agrees with that sentiment, 
when he remembers how kind, and even affectionate, 
she was toward him while he was a mere youth. 
ih Keep on trying to do right, Billy,—there will be bet¬ 
ter times for you some day/’ These words he fondly 
treasures in his memory, and for fifty years has seen 
and felt how wise and useful such words are. 


BENJAMIN ARBOGAST. 

This paper is composed of fragmentary notices of 

one of the early settlers of the Glade Hill neighbor¬ 
hood. Benjamin Arbogast, Senior, the progenitor of 
a well known branch of the Arbogast relationship, set¬ 
tled early in the century near Glade Hill, on the lands 
now in possession of Cornelius Bussard, Clark Dilley, 
and others. In his home' were five sons and three 
daughters: Henry, Solomon, John, Adam, Benjamin, 
Carlotta, Sally, and Delilah. 

Carlotta became Mrs Jonathn aPotts, and lived in 
Cpshur County. 

Sally became the second wife of Ralph Wanless, near 
Mt Tabor. 

Delilah was first married to Joseph Wooddell, near 
Green Bank. Her second marriage was with Freder- 
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ick Pugh, of same vicinity. 

In reference to the sons, we have the following par¬ 
ticulars, gathered from a variety of sources: 

Henry Arbogast married Anna Warwick, on Deer 
Creek, and settled on a part of the homestead. Their 
sons Warwick and Newton died while young. Jamie¬ 
son married Sarah Grimes, and settled on Elk. 

Marshall Arbogast married Rachel Nottingham, and 
lives in Randolph Couutv. 

Sally Arbogast became the wife of George Arbogast 
and lives near Glade Hill. 

Margaret was married to Martin Clark Dilley, and 
lives on part of the homestead. 

Minta became Mrs Bud Stalnaker, and lives in Ran¬ 
dolph County. 

Henry Arbogast was a person of high natural en¬ 
dowments; was widely known in our county, and was 
greatly respected for many good qualities. He was a 
local preacher in the pale of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and 4 ‘cried aloud and spared not"’ when de¬ 
nouncing the fashionable foibles of his times. The 
writer once heard him preach a sermon from the text: 
“Pray without ceasing/ 1 The sermon was largely tak¬ 
en up in a description of the Magic Carpet, we read 
about in the Arabian Nights Entertainment, and then 
used it as an illustration, showing that the prayerful 
soul has in prayer something far more to the purpose 
than the magic carpet ever was or could be. He was 
an enthusiast in his religious views. To him Method¬ 
ism was the chief of all the prevailing “isms/ 1 —the 
one “ism 11 that was “altogether lovely, 11 —and lie 
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made no secret of it. 

During the war between the States he was a sincere, 
decided, but harmless sympathizer with the Union 
cause. When last seen alive he and his neighbor Eli 
Buzzard were in charge of a squad of persons claiming 
to be Confederate Scouts. A few days afterwards these 
two civilians were found dead near the roadside, about 
half way from their homes towards Frost. From the 
attitude in which his body was found it is inferred that 
he died in the act of prayer, heeding the text referred 
to above. 

Solomon Arbogast married Nancy Nottingham, and 
lived on part of the homestead. In reference to his 
family the following particulars are noted: 

Allen first married a Miss Curry; Ids second mar¬ 
riage was with a Miss Gillespie. • 

George married Sal lie Arbogast. 

Charles was a Union soldier and died in the war. 

Lizzie married Gilmer Sharp and lives near Frost. 

Mary married William Cooper, near Green Bank. 

Rachel became Mrs Samuel Sutton and lives beyond 
Green Bank. 

Caroline first married the late James Ruckman; her 
second marriage was to Michael Scales, and lived near 

Mill Point. 

John Arbogast, son of Benjamin, Sr., married Mar¬ 
garet Yeager and lived near Glade Hill. He was kill¬ 
ed by a falling tree, leaving a widow and three sons. 

Adam Arbogast married Clarissa Sutton, and lived 
near Green Bank. They were the parents of five sons 
and three daughters: John, Brown, Christopher, Ben- 
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jamin, Reed, Dorinda, now Mrs David Shears; Eliza, 
who became Mrs James Sutton; and Emma, now Mrs 
J. Trace, all three near Green Bank. 

When a little girl, Mrs Clarissa Arbogast had her 
arm crushed in a cider mill. She was given up to die 
by the physician sent for from an adjoining county. 
The late Captain John McEIWee, ancestor of the Me- 
Elwee relationship in our county, had the nerve to take 
his joint saw and razor and amputate the arm above 
the mortified part. The patient recovered and lived to 
rear the five sons and three daughters just named. 
What Mrs Arbogast could not do with her good left 
arm in housekeeping; was not worth doing. She died 
quite recently. 

Benjamin Arbogast, of Benjamin, Senior, married 
Miss Gibbons, a sister of the gallant Colonel S. L 
Gibbons, Tenth Virginia Infantry, who died May 6th, 
1862, on the McDowell battle field,—shot through the 
head the moment he reached the line of fire, leading 
his men into action. 

Bfenjamin Arbogast, Junior, was one of the most re¬ 
markable persons that ever lived in our county. Upon 

attaining his majority he was appointed constable, and 
he magnified his office and worked it for all it was 
worth. He frequented the courts, and seemed to have 
been infatuated with the lawyers of loose habits and 
alcoholic propensities, and proficient in the history of 
the four kings. He aspired to the distinction of beat¬ 
ing them at their own game, for they seemed to be 
what a gentleman should be. He soon acquired his 
coveted distinction of being the fastest young man in 
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the county. 

When about twenty-five years of age he came under 
the influence of Charles See, who taught in the family 
of Colonel Paul McNeel, and there was kindled in our 
young friend's mind an irresistible desire for a college 
education. He learned the rudiments of Latin and 
algebra from Mr See, went a session or two at Academy 
and then away to Dickinson College, in Pennsylvania, 
and was graduated among the best in his class. In 
the meantime he had professed piety, entered the min¬ 
istry, and became a noted pulpit orator, and one of the 
most distinguished teachers of the high schools under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church, South. 
He died a few years since at Winchester; leaving a re¬ 
putation long to be remembered bv his denomination. 
Recently one of his surviving children, an accomplish¬ 
ed daughter visited Marlinton. 

The writer tenderly cherishes the memory of this re¬ 
markable Pocahontas man, for he often manifested 
special friendship for me, and we have had many good 
talks together. We last met in Winchester, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1874. He introduced me to KorvaJ Wilson, 
father of Bishop Wilson. 


JOHN McNEEL 

John McNeel, the ancestor of the McNeel relation¬ 
ship in our county, appears to have been the first to 

occupy the Little Levels by permanent settlement. He 

was a native of Frederick County, Virginia, but passed 

much of his early life in or near Cumberland, Mary- 
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laiul. He soon is to havo boon fond of athletics, and 
in a pugilistic contest his antagonist was so badly 
knocked out as to bo regarded fatally injured. To avoid 
arrest and trial for murder, lie refugoed. lie followed 
the trend of the Alleghanies. A long while was spent 
in their gloomy solitudes, and his sufferings of mind 
and body can not be even imagined by any < f us. 
Finally, going deeper and deeper into the wilderness, 
he came at last in view of the Levels, about I7t>5. 

As he overlooked this section from some neighbor¬ 
ing eminence, he saw much to remind him of his native 
region. An extensive, wooded plain, bordered by 
mountain ranges of unsurpassed beauty, and very fer¬ 
tile. He decided, as every thing looked so much like 
the old home scenery, to settle here; and chose a site 
for his cabin near the present home occupied bv Hon. 
M. J* Me Neel. Traces of this cabin have been seen 
by many persons yet living, between the gate on the 
public road and his residence. If the spot could be 
identified, it would be well to mark it with a piece of 
the marble recently found in such fabulous quantities 
close by. 

Here the solitary man brooded over his supposed 
guilt, prayed with his broken heart for pardon, and 
hunted for his food, subsisting almost entirely upon 
venison and trout. One day while hunting he met 
Charles and Edward Kinnison, from his old home, who 
had come out here prospecting for a situation. He 
learned from them that the person he boxed with was 
not d*?ad, not even seriously hurt. This was indeed 
good news, and then and there he felt free from all 
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bloody stain, and ho could return without four of mo¬ 
lestation. 

John McNeel insisted upon his friends to share his 
cabin with him. He assisted them in making a selec¬ 
tion for a home adjoining his tract. The three then 
set out on their return to the lower Valiev of Virginia. 

While on this visit home John McNeel married Mar¬ 
tha Davis, who was born in Wales in 1740, and soon 
after their marriage they came out to the Levels. A 
few acres were soon cleared off, and plenty to subsist 
upon was raised. 

Mr McNeel seemed deeply impressed with a sense of 
gratitude to God for his providential care, after all his 
wanderings and fears to permit the lines to fall to him 
in such a pleasant, wealthy place, that lie built a house 
for worship, the White Pole Church. 

In a few years the Duninore war opened up. The* 
three friends,—McNeel and two Kinnisons,—went into 
camp at Lewisburg, and joined the expedition to Point 
Pleasant, October 10, 1784. They survived that event¬ 
ful and important contest, came back, but not to re¬ 
main very long. They went across the eastern moun¬ 
tains and enlisted in some company that went from 
Frederick County, served during the Revolution, and 
then took up the peaceful tenor of their lives where 
they had left off. There is a pathetic tradition that 
while Mr McNeel was absent to Point Pleasant a child 
was born and died before his return. The mother with 
her own hands prepared the coffin and the grave, and 
buried it. They reared five children, two sons and 
three daughters. 


j 
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Miriam married John Jordan, and lived near Locust 

on what is now known as the Jordan Place, owned by 
Isaac McNeel. They reared three daughters and five 
sons. Particular mention of these in the John Jordan 
paper. 

Nancy McNeel, second daughter of the pioneer, 
married Richard Hill. 

Martha, the pioneer's third daughter, married Gridin 
Evans, moved west and settled on the Miami River. 

Our venerable pioneer reared two sons, Abram and 

Isaac. 

Abram first married a Miss Lamb. Her brother, 
William Lamb, was greatly esteemed by Abram Me- 
Neel, and he named his son for him. William Lamb 
was an expert Artisan. The late Captain McNeel had 
a clock made by this person that was one of the most 
elegant specimens of its kind to be found anywhere. 
There was one daughter, Elizabeth, who was married 
to William Hanna, of Greenbrier County. 

Abram McNeePs second wife was Miss Bridger, rel¬ 
ative of the slain Bridger Brothers. By this marriage 
there were three sons, Washington, who died in youth; 
John; and Abram, who went west. The daughters of 
this second marriage were Margaret, who married the 
late William Beard of Renick ’s Valley, and she has 
been dead but a short while. 

Martha married Bayliss Butcher, and went west. 
One of her sons practiced medicine in our county a few 
years since, Dr F. Butcher. 

Miriam, another daughter, married Christopher 
Beard, and her son Dr Beard is a prominent physician 
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in Lewisburg. 

Nancy Me Noel married James Rankin, ami lived on 
the Greenbrier at the moutli of Locust. 

Mary was a lifelong invalid, and never married. 

Abram McNoeFs third wife was Magdalen Kelly, of 
Monroe County. At the time of their marriage she 
was the widow Haynes. Rev James Haynes is a 
grandson of her first husband. The children of this 
third marriage were Henry Washington and William 
Lamb. 

Henry Washington has lived mostly in the west, and 
has led a busy life for many years, and is there now. 

Captain William Lamb McNeel, lately deceased, 
lived on the old homestead. He held many positions 
of trust, and met the expectations of his most admir¬ 
ing friends, in the camp, the legislature, and in busi¬ 
ness affairs. 

Isaac McNeel, the other son of the pioneer, settled 
upon lands now held by the family of the late Jacob 
McNeel, M. J. McNeel, W. T.’ Beard, and C. E. 
Beard. His first wife was Rachel McKeever. By this 
marriage there were four sons, Paul, John, Richard, 
and Isaac. The daughters were Hannah, Martha, Nan¬ 
cy, and Rachel. 

Hannah married Benjamin Wallace, of Bath County 
Virginia. Dr Matt Wallace, an eminent physician at 
Mill Point, lately deceased, was her son. Her daugh¬ 
ter, Rachel, became Mrs William Hefner, a prominent 
citizen of Braxton County. Her other daughter Eliza¬ 
beth married Christopher Jordan. 

Martha McNeel married David McCue, of Nicholas 
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County. 

Nancy, the third daughter, married William C. Price 
late of II uttonsville, Randolph County. 

Rachel McNeel married Jacob Crouch, of Randolph 
(\>unty. 

In reference to the sons of the first marriage it will 
he remembered that Colonel Paul McNeel was one of 
the most widely known citizens of his day. 

John McNeePs sons are Isaac McNeel and Hon. M. 
J. McNeel, of the Levels. 

Richard McNeePs daughter, Mary, is the wife of W. 
T. Beard, whose sons, Edgar and Lee, are well known. 

Isaac McNeel served as Sheriff a number of years, 
and went west. 

By his second marriage, Isaac McNeel, son of John, 
the pioneer, to Ann Sevbert, daughter of Jacob Sey- 
bert, mouth of Stamping Creek, there were two sons, 
Jacob and Samuel Ellis. The latter died a soldier in 
the war. 

The daughters of the second marriage were Cather¬ 
ine, who became the wife of Charles Wade, of Green 
Ilill, Virginia; Elizabeth married Jacob Sharp, near 
Edray; Miriam married Joseph McClung, of Nicholas 
County; Magdalen married Dr Robert Williams, of 
Bath, Virginia. 

This brings the chronicles of the venerable pioneer's 
family down within the memory and observation of the 
living. His life was of no ordinary interest. His 
righteous memory should be in everlasting remem¬ 
brance. He was the first to “wail with judicious care" 
amid these mountains the hymns sung by his ancestry 
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amid the moors of Scotlond. the men of the moss hags. 

But very little, if any of the lands he preempted has 
passed out of the possession of the relationship, now in 
the third and fourth generation, a very remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance in the history of American families. 

John A. McNeol, a great grandson, furnishes* the 
following data: 

“The knowledge I have of mv great-grandfather is 
purely traditional, but with one link of tradition, and 
that one my father, the late Paul McNeel, of Pocahon¬ 
tas County. John McNeel, Senior, was born in the 
year 1745, and was 80 years old when he died, his 
death occurring in 1825. Paul McNeel was born with¬ 
in sight of his grandfather's house, in the year 1803. 
He was consequently 22 years of age at his grand¬ 
father's death. There was an intimacy between these 
two people, as T have often learned from my father, 
that was only ended by the death of the older McNeel. 

fci Paul McNeel was taken at an early age to live with 
his grandparents. [ have heard him relate an incident 
to fix his very earliest recollections of his grandparents 
which was this: His grandmother had given him a 
piece of wheat bread and butter, (quite a luxury then), 
and set the little bov down to eat it. When left alone 
a large tomcat came up to divide the boy's meal. A 
fight followed, and the boy threw the cat in the fire, 
where there happened to be a bed of coals. The coals 
stuck to the cat's fur, the cat ran and screamed, until 
the boy was scared out of his wits. He too ran home* 
as fast as he could. This occurred when Paul McNeol 
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was six years old, in the old house in the rein* of M. J. 
McNeePs residence. 

“As I say, Paul MeNeel at a tender age became an 
inmate of his grandparent's home, and to a great de¬ 
gree received his early training from them. The death 
of his mother, Mrs Rachel MeNeel, occurred in 1818, 
when he was only 15 years old, rendered his depend¬ 
ence on his grandparents the more necessary. There 
is a field belonging to the .estate of the late Jacob Mc- 
Neel that my father has frequently in passing pointed 
out to me, which he and his grandfather planted in 
corn (they doing the dropping) in 1825; and in con¬ 
nection he told how active of body and sound of mind 
his grandfather was at eighty, and soon after this the 
old gentleman was seized with pneumonia and died. 

“I have related these two incidents—the beginning 
and ending of the acquaintance of these two people— 
to show you how thoroughly 1 have been taught, both 
by “legend and lay,” to know and revere the charac¬ 
ter of the venerable pioneer. The exact spots where 
the “White Pole Church” and the First Camp” were 
built have been pointed out to me; and, as you suggest 
both should be marked bv a slab of the marble that is 
found in such abundance close by. 

“Martha Davis, the wife of this gentleman, was a 
Welch girl, a Calvinistic Methodist, born in the year 
1742, being therefore several years older than her hus¬ 
band. She survived him five years, being 88 years 
old at the time of her death. You speak of the death 
of her child during the absence of her husband to Point 
Pleasant. Of this 1 have frequently heard, and that 
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she with her own hands prepared the body of her child 

and performed the first burial rites ever performed at 
the McNeel graveyard. 

There was another matter this lady was the first to 
do, and for wdiicli her name deserves to be kept in dear 
remembrance, and bv this latter act to the living gen¬ 
eration she has set an example of the highest Christian 

character: and that was to bring with her to her new 
mountain home as a part of her dowry, a Bible printed 
in the Welsh dialect. A noble exemplar! This is the 
first Bible that there is any record of having ever been 
brought to the waters of the Greenbrier. 

“The date fixed by you as the time when John Mc¬ 
Neel, Senior, arrived in the Levels, 1765, is correct. 
He was then in his 20th year, and now wdien we reflect 
that this was the year succeeding when the Indians had 
made the most fearful massacre of the white people in 
the Valley of Virginia, and the the Ohio River Valley 
was an unbroken wilderness, we wonder at the adven¬ 
turous spirit of this remarkable man. 

“Of the traditional history that 1 have heard of him 
the thing that impressed me most of all was his won¬ 
derful sincerity of character and strength of purpose in 
his daily life. This feature of his character had a pow¬ 
erful influence on his grandson, Paul McNeel, and 
contributed in no small degree to his success in after 
life. And in conclusion I will say that during the 27 
years it was my pleasure to know my father, I never 
heard him mention the name of John McNeel, Senior, 
but with the words of praise upon his lips. And the 
deep hold that Methodism has held in the Levels of 
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PocaleMiras for the last hundred Years can be explained 

when 1 sav that the man and woman who lmilt the 
“White Pole Church' 1 laid the foundation of the Meth¬ 
odist Church; and let us trust that the influence of this 
humble Christian man and woman will descend from 
generation to generation, and like the niintle of Elijah 
prove a blessing on whomsoever it may fall." 


JOHN SLAVEN. 

One of the notable families in our local annals was 
the Slaven relationship, whose ancestor was John 
Slaven, who came from Tyrone, Ireland, about the 
middle of the previous century. He first settled in 
Rockingham County, and then came to what is now 
Highland County, Virginia, and located permanently 
at Meadow Dale, on property now held by Stuart 
Slaven and James Flesher. His wife was a Miss Stuart. 
Traces of the old homo are still to be seen near James 
Fleslier's residence, who is a descendant by the fifth 
remove. 

In reference to John Slaven's sons, we learn that 
Henry and Reuben went to Ohio and settled in the 

famous Scioto Valley. Daniel Slaven located his home 
on Clinch River, Tennessee. Isaiah Slaven married 
Martha Stuart and went to Montgomery County, Ky. 
in 17132, about the time that State came inte the union, 
and settled at Mount Sterling. William Slaven settled 
in Smith County, Tennessee. 

Stuart Slaven remained on the homestead. His wife 
was a Miss Johnston, a daughter of Jesse Johnston. 
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He was one of the most prominent ami influential citi¬ 
zens of his time. Stuart Slaven’s children were Reu¬ 
ben, for so many years one of the leading citizens of 
his county, and perhaps celebrated more marriages 
than any magistrate that ever held that office in his 
section; Jesse, William, Stuart; Nellie, who became 
Mrs Adam Lightner; Mrs Thomas Campbell; Sallie, 
who was Mrs Alexander Gilmore; Rachel, who became 
Mrs Givens, and went west; and Mrs Matilda Wade. 

Margaret Slaven was married to the late Benjamin 
B. Campbell. Her daughters are Mrs S. P. Patterson 
and Miss Mattie Campbell,- of Huntersville; Stuart 
Campbell, of Belington; Brown Campbell, late of Mon¬ 
terey, and Luther Campbell, at Dunmore, are her sous. 

John Slaven, son of John from Tyrone, was twice 
married. The first wife was a Miss Wade. There was 
one son, John Slaven, who never married. The sec¬ 
ond marriage was with Elizabeth Warwick, a sister of 
Andrew’ and William Warwdck, on Deer Creek. Not 
long after this marriage lie settled on the head of 
Greenbrier, and he is the ancestor of the Pocahontas 
branch of the Slaven relationship. By the second mar¬ 
riage there were five daughters and two sons. 

lie was a person of remarkable muscular powers, 
and was a Revolutionary veteran, a noted hunter and 
successful trapper. He had thrilling descriptions to 
give of the many bloody engagements he passed thro, 
the hazardous risks he ran, and the bitter privations he 
endured in the service of his country. He lived to an 
advanced age, and was so weakened by the infirmities 
of age as to make use of crutches in moving around in 
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his closing days. In reference to his children the fol¬ 
lowing particulars are available: 

Sallie Slaven became Mrs Dinwiddie, and lived for 
a time at the head of Jacksons River; thence went to 
Hardin County, Ohio. 

Priscilla Slaven was married to Joseph Wooddell, of 

Green Bank, and lived in Pike County, Ohio. 

Anna Slaven married Patrick Bruffey, and lived near 
Green Bank, on property occupied by John Hevener. 
Patrick Bruffey was a very useful and prominent citi¬ 
zen; a skilled workman in stone, iron, and wood; and 
filled most of the official positions in the gift of the 
county. 

Mary Slaven became Mrs John Wooddell, near 
Green Bank. The late Mrs M. P. Slaven, Hon W. J. 
Wooddell, and J. S. Wooddell, Esq., were her child¬ 
ren. 

Margaret Slaven became Mrs Samuel Ruckinau. 

William Slaven, son of John Slaven the pioneer, 
was born July 6, 1798, and was married in 1819 to 
Margaret Wooddell, daughter of Joseph Wooddell, at 
Green Bank. She was born June 27, 1800. 

They were the parents of six sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. Their names- were Charles, who died seeking 
gold in California; William Patrick, James Cooper, 
Henry, Nat an—a Confederate soldier killed , at Fort 
Do nelson; and Elizabeth, who became Mrs Osborne of 
Gilmer County. 

William Slaven’s second marriage was with Nancy 
Cline, of Lewis County, and there were five daughters 
and four sons by this marriage. Mary, Sarah, Caro- 
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line. Martha. Lucy Frank, Lanty, Roland, and Perry. 
William Slaven*s descendants mainly live in Jackson, 
Wirt. Lewis, and Gilmer counties, and are reported to 
be prosperous and good people of that section 
of West Virginia. 

While living in Pocahontas County, William Slaven 
was a person of marked prominence—a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, magistrate, and Assessor. More 
than sixty years ago he concluded to move to Lewis 

County. Assisted by John Wooddell, his household 

effects were carried over Cheat mountain to Lawyer 
See's near Huttonsville on pack horses, there being 
only i >ridle path at the time. He lived awhile oil 
Lead ; Cr , vis County; thence went to Wirt 
County, near Burning Springs; and finally to Jackson 
County, a few miles from Ravenswood. In his new 
places of residence, after leaving Pocahontas, he was 
honored with places of trust, served the public as mag 
istrate and deputy sheriff, which at that time meant the 
fall, active duties of sheriff. He leaves the reputation 
of being always an efficient, trustworthy business man. 

Jacob Gillespie Slaven, son of the pioneer of that 
much named region, Head of Greenbrier, Upper Tract, 
Travelers Repose, married Eleanor Lockridge, daugh¬ 
ter of Lanty Lockridge, Senior, on Knapps Creek. 
These persons passed the most of their married lives on 
the head of the Greenbrier, in a widely knowm and at¬ 
tractive home. In their time there w r as an immense 
travel along that road, Staunton and Parkersburg Pike. 
The most of communication between the western and 
eastern paKs of Virginia was by this route. Governor 
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Joe Johnson and Stonewall Jackson have stopped over 
here to enjoy trout and venison. Everything seemed 
prosperous and pleasant with Jacob Slaven until the 
terrible ravages of war laid his home in ashes, and ex¬ 
iled the happy inmates. The family consisted of eight 
daughters and four sons. We lay before our readers 
the following particulars concerning these sons and 
daughters. 

Harriet, who was greatly admired for her personal 
attractions, became Mrs Patrick Gallalier and went to 
Missouri. 

Elizabeth wa n married to Colonel William T. Gam¬ 
mon, a citizen of marked prominence. She now lives 
at Odessa, Missouri. 

John Randolph Slaven, late of Huntersville, married 
Margaret P. Wooddell, lately deceased. 

Lanty Lockridge Slaven married Isabella Burner, 

and settled on Back Alleghany, where his widowed 
wife with her sons, Jacob, Charles, and Gratz, resides. 

Mary P. Slaven was married to Jesse B. Slaven, at 
Meadow Dale, where she died and is buried. 

Warwick Slaven married Mary Riley and lives near 
Green Bank. 

Martha Slaven became Mrs J. T. Hoggsett, and liv¬ 
ed near Mill Point at the time of her death a few years 
since. 

Adalaide Eleanor Slaven was first married (by the 
writer) to Washington Arbogast. He died in 1864, of 
wounds received in the battle of Spottsylvania Court¬ 
house. Her second marriage was with William L. 
Brown, Esq and lives at Green Bank. 
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Margaret Eveline Slaven, now Mrs J. II. Patterson, 
lives at Marlin ton. Mr Patterson is the Clerk of the 
Pocahontas Circuit Court. He was a Confederate sol¬ 
dier from start to finish, and shared the perils of those 
who w*ere first in battle and last in retreat. 

Sarah Slaven was first married to Peter H. Slaven, 
and lived at Monterey, Virginia. Their son Emmet 
lives in Nebraska. Her second marriage was with 
Arista Hartman, now living in Kausas. 

Winfield T. Slaven married Nannie P. Ruckman. 
and lives near Marvin. 

In reference to the daughters, it is interesting to 
note that Eleanor and Margaret were twins. Mildred 
and Alice were also twin sisters. 

John Slaven and wife, the ancestral pioneers, that 
had their home on the beautiful banks of the upper 
Greenbrier, had a married life of fifty-two years, ten 
months, and twenty-one days. It would be well could 
their graves be identified, where unheeded o'er their 
silent dust the storms of the eventful present and the 
recent past have raged in such ominous fury. The 
story of their lives helps us very much towards a proper 
understanding of what it cost to make it possible for 
the comforts that gladden our lives. 


CHARLES AND JACOB KINNISON, 

Among the earlier pioneers of the Little Levels were 
Jacob and Charles Kiunison. They were among the 
persons who had heard the wonderful intelligence 
brought in by a half demented neighbor, that he had 
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seen streams flowing towards the west during his last 
excursion in the wilderness regions beyond. In their 

explorations of the Greenbrier Valiev they found John 
McNeel, a refugee neighbor, near Millpoint. He gave 
them the benefit of his observations, and the three 
persons attempted permanent settlements about 1765, 

and thus left their old homes a few miles of Winches¬ 
ter, Va., near Capon Springs. 

Charles KinnisoiTs wife was Martha Day. About 
the time of Braddoek's defeat she and her mother were 
taken prisoners by the Indians, in the Capon neighbor¬ 
hood. On the morning after the captivity, Mrs Day 
remarked to her friends that she believed the Indians 
intended to kill her. 

4 ‘Oh, mother, what makes you think sof exclaimed 
Martha. 

“Because they have given moccasins to all the pris¬ 
oners but me, and have left me bare footed,' replied 
the mother. 

When all were ready to move on a warrior walked 
up to Mrs Day and with his war club struck her a stun¬ 
ning blow between her shoulders, knocking the breath 
out of her, and then in an instant lifted her scalp-lock. 
She was left there in a state of insensibility, and it was 
never known whether she recovered consciousness or 
died immediately. 

The lands settled by Charles Kinnison are now oc¬ 
cupied by Sherman H. Clark as a residence, diaries 

Kinnison remained on this place until he was far ad¬ 
vanced in life, when he migrated to Ohio. Mr and 
Mrs Kinnison were the parents of two daughters, whose 
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names are not remembered: and five sons, David, 
Charles, Mark, Nathaniel and Amos. 

David Kinnison was born June 7, 1767. He mar¬ 
ried Susanna Hughes, a sister of Moses and Milburii 
Hughes. She was born April 17, 1767. He died in 
1835, aged 67 years. She died in 1854, aged 83 
years. David Kinnison, soon after his marriage, set¬ 
tled north of Midpoint, where Kenney Hogsett lives. 
They were the parents of two daughters, Esther, who 
became Mrs William McNeel, and Elizabeth; and these 
are the names of the seven sons: Charles, William, 
Lawrence, Mark, David, James, and Jacob. All these 
children went west, except Jacob Kinnison, and we 
have no information as to their families. 

Jacob Kinnison married in 1828 Catherine Clenden- 
nin, a sister of William and John Clendennin, and set¬ 
tled on the homestead. In reference to their children 
we have this information: Hannah was the first wife 
of the late William .Morrison, near Buckeye; William 
married Jane, daughter of Squire John McNeil, and 
lived on Dry Branch. He was a Union soldier. Hez- 
ekiah-Bland married Elizabeth Ann Silva, and located 
in Braxton County; Allen married Rebecca Perkins and 
lives on the Greenbrier east of Hillsboro; Nancy is now 
Mrs John D. Rorke, at Marlinton. Sarah Ann be¬ 
came Mrs Isaac Hill on Hill's Creek; John Bland died in 
early youth; David Dyerly, a Confederate soldier, died 
during the war. Mrs Catherine Kinnison died in 1864. 
Jacob Kinnison was a well known citizen, and served 
many years as constable of his district. He seemed 
never suited in politics and would sometimes decline 
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voting, and claimed to be a conservative. 

Nathaniel Kinnison, of (diaries the pioneer, came in .. 

from Ohio on a visit, and died near Green Bank. 

Amos Kinnison, of Charles the pioneer, married 

Nancy Casebolt, on the Greenbrier, and settled on 
part of the homestead now in the possession of John 

B. Kinnison, two miles west of Hillsboro. Their child¬ 
ren were David, Martha, and John Barlow. 

David married and settled near Charleston. 

Martha became the wife of Zechariah Armentrout, 
and settled in Nicholas County. John Armentrout, 
her son, a Confederate soldier, had his head torn off by 
a solid cannon shot at the battle of King's Saltworks.. 

John Barlow Kinnison married Deida Gillespie Mor¬ 
rison, and settled on the homestead. He farmed and 
operated a flourishing blacksmith shop. He was an 
expert at the anvil, and by patient industry and econo¬ 
my he acquired a fine estate, now occupied by liis 
children. 

In reference to his family, we learn that his only 
daughter Caroline died aged four years. 

James Claiborne first married Rachel Kellison; sec¬ 
ond marriage was with Martha Cutlip, and he now lives 
on Hills Creek. 

Thomas Franklin married Julia Hanna, of Green¬ 
brier County, and lives at the homestead. 

John Wesley married Alice Hill, and lives on prop¬ 
erty recently held by the late Thomas Hill. 

George Allen Kinnison married Serena Brock and 

lives on Hills Creek. 

Doctor Morgan Kinnison married Cora, daughter of 
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Isaac Hill, and lives on Hills Creek. 

John B. Kinnisoirs father, Amos Kinnison, died 

March 10, 1860, aged 82 years, 2 months, 7 days; his 
mother, Nancy, died March 18, 1870, aged 84 years, 
10 months, 0 days; his wife, Deida, died July 20, 
1890, aged GO years, 2 months, 23 days. 

Jacob Kinnison, the fellow pioneer, with his brother 
(diaries, located on lands just east of Hillsboro, lately 
occupied bv his sons, Nathaniel and William Kinni¬ 
son. There was one daughter Elizabeth, who was 
never married. Nathaniel Kinnison was never mar¬ 
ried also, and brother and sister kept house for a great 
many years. The neatness and generous hospitality 
that characterized this home made it pleasant for the 
itinerant ministers for a long while. Nathaniel died 
February 13, 1859, at a very advanced age, having 
lived a consistent Christian life. 

William Kinnison married Nancy Oldham of Locust, 
and settled on the homestead. There were two daugh¬ 
ters and four sons. Sarah became Mrs William Old¬ 
ham, Elizabeth Mrs James Burnsides, first wife. 

The sons were Davis, John, Nathaniel, and William. 
The three sons first named were Confederate soldiers. 

Davis Kinnison ranked among the first class of our 
county citizenship. He was for many years a magis¬ 
trate in his district. He received a liberal education 
at the Hillsboro Academy, mainly under the tuition of 
Rev Dunlap. Mr Dunlap regarded him as one of the 
most exemplary young persons he had ever instructed. 

Squire Davis Kinnison died in 1893, about 62 years 
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of age. 

Charles and Jacob Kinnison, the pioneer brothers, 
were skillful workers in wood with the broad axe and 
whip saw. Some of the first carpenter work ever done 
in this county was bv them and Richard Hill. 

Charles Kinnison hewed the logs for John McNeel, 

pioneer. The building yet stands. He also prepared 

the logs for the house now dwelt in by Claiborne Mc¬ 
Neil, near Buckeye. His services were greatly valued 
in planning and constructing forts. 

Thus with assistance of J. B. Kinnison and Allan 
Kinnison, something has been attempted to embalm 
the memories of these good men and their worthy de¬ 
scendants. We believe it is the temper of many of the 
living Kinnisons to see that the lustre of the Kinnison 
name shall not be tarnished, but rendered more illus¬ 
trious by all the facilities that may come to hand. 

ARCHIBALD CLENDENNIN, 

The Clendennin name has been familiar as a house¬ 
hold word to our people for more than a hundred years. 

They are the descendants of Archibald Clendennin, 
who was one of the pioneers of Greenbrier County, 
and lived in the Big Levels, not far from Lewisburg. 
The place has been long known as the Ballard Smith 
homestead. 

Charles Clendennin was slain by the Indians in 1763 

and was survived by two sons, George and Charles. 
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Iii regard to George Clendennin we have nothing 

authentic. Charles Clendennin was one of the pio¬ 
neers of Kanawha County, and the city of Charleston 
is named for him. William Clendenniu, a son of 
Charles, married Sallie Cochran, daughter of John 
Cochran, and settled on the Burgess place, near 
Hillsboro, now occupied by John Payne. This occur¬ 
red about 1780. Their sons were William and John; 
their daughter Catherine became Mrs Jacob Kennison. 

John Cochran was the person who brought in the 
slain bodies of the Bridget* Brothers. His mother was 
a Miss Hogshead, of Augusta County, very pious per¬ 
son, and her granddaughter Sallie was a very rigid 
Christian person and trained her children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. She was called a Jewess 
both “outward and inwardly,’' as she insisted upon her 
sons learning some trade. To gratify her conscientious 
wishes, her son William Clendennin was apprenticed 
to Bayliss G. Rapp, at Frankford, for seven years, 
seven months, and seven days. Upon his marriage 
, with Jane Cochran, he settled at the Cascbolt mill and 
finally located on the Seybert Place at the mouth of 
Stamping Creek. Their children were Mary Ann who 
became Mrs Buckhannon, and settled in Upshur. 

John Clendennin married Rebecca Byrd, and lived 
at Byrd’s Mill in upper Greenbrier. 

James Clendennin died in youth. 

Sally Clendennin cared for her parents,' prospered, 
and bought the place where she now lives. 

John Clendennin, of William the pioneer, learned 
his trade in a voluntary apprenticeship with Ralph 
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Wanless, as his mother wished. It is told of John 
that when a mere child he attended a preaching service 

at the Hawk Place, on Locust Creek, conducted by 

Dr McElhenney. When the minister inquired whether 
any children were to be baptized, John, in the abseuce 
of his mother, came forward and presented himself and 
was baptized, and named himself John McElhenney. 

Upon his marriage with Catherine Seybert, he set¬ 
tled at Beard’s Mill on Locust Creek, and after many 
years moved to Highland County. They were the pa¬ 
rents of six sons: 

William died at the age of eight years and lies in an 
unknown grave in the McNeel cemetery. 

Jacob F. lives in Highland. His first marriage was 
with Elizabeth Bird, and has two sons. The second 
marriage was with Mary Bird. 

George G. married Louella McNeel, and lives on a 
part of the old Seybert homestead. 

Adam S. was a Confederate soldier from the first of 
the war, and died in the battle before Petersburg, 
April, 1865. 

Charles R. married Mary Ann Tomlinson, and set¬ 
tled in Highland County. His sons John and Samuel 
went west. 

Stewart died at the age of fourteen years. 

In reference to these six sons of John Clendennin it 
may be noticed that George, Adam, and Charles learn¬ 
ed the blacksmith trade, and Jacob tailoring. 

Thus we have been able to give a few interesting 
items illustrating the Clendennin family history as far 
as identified with our Pocahontas citizenship. The most 
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of this information was furnished by George G. Clen¬ 
dennin, of Mill Point, in a recent interview. 

Since writing the preceding it has come to mind that 
the Andersens, on Hills Creek, are descendants of 
Archibald Clendennin by the third or fourth remove. 
Rev W. S. Anderson, Principal of the Alleghany Col¬ 
legiate Institute; Rev C. M. Anderson, are among them. 

This sketch will be closed by a historic reminiscence 
that has been widely published, and is perhaps already 
familiar to many. 

A party of sixty or more Indians, led by Cornstalk, 
appeared very suddenly in west Greenbrier, in 1763, 
and came to the Clendennin home, where they found 
perhaps seventy-five persons, men, women, and child¬ 
ren, to spend the day in social enjoyment and help 
their neighbor Clendennin feast on three fat elk he had 
just brought in. Though not invited or expected, the 
Indians upon their arrival were kindly received and 
bountifully feasted as welcome guests. While all this 
good cheer was going on, the people never dreaming 
of danger, as peace had been prevailing for the past 
two or three seasons, and the Indians had been coming 
and going in a most friendly manner, an aged person 
afflicted with a chronic sore, consulted with one of the 
older Indians and inquired if he knew of anything that 
would cure it. In a bland and assuring manner he 
told her that he thought he knew of the very thing that 
would cure her. Then drawing his tomahawk he kill¬ 
ed her instantly, and before the people had time to 
think, nearly all the men in the house were killed by 
this siugle warrior medicine man. 
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Mrs Ulendennin fought like a fury; reproached the 

Indians in terms of the severest invective, calling them 
cowards and all the mean names she could think of, 
while the warriors brandished their tomahawks and 
scalping knives over her head, and slapped her face 
with her husband’s bloody scalp, threatening instant 
death if she did not hush up and behave herself. 

The captives were taken at once to Muddy ('reek in 
charge of a detachment, while the rest continued the 
raid as far as Kerrs (’reek in Rockbridge Comity. 
Upon their return in a few days, preparations were 
hastily made to retreat to the Ohio. On the day they 
started from the foot of Keeneys Knob, Mrs Clenden- 
nin gave her infant to one of the captives to carry. 
The captives were placed in the centre of the line, with 
warriors for vanguard and rearguard. While crossing 
the mountain she slipped into a thicket of laurel and 
concealed herself in a hollow tree. The child soon be¬ 
came very fretful, and this led the Indians to suspect 
that the mother was missing. One of the warriors 
said he would “soon bring the cow to her calf.” He 
caught the child by the feet and beat its brains out 
against a tree, threw it in the path, all marched over 
it, and its intestines were trampled out by the horses. 

After nightfall Mrs Clendennin came out of her hid¬ 
ing place and returned to her home, ten miles away. 
She found her husband dead in the yard, with one of 
the children in his arms, where he had tried to escape 
over the fence. After covering the dead with rails she 
went into the cornfield near by and waited for day. 
During the night a great fear came upon her, as she 
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imagined slie saw a man standing within a few steps 

from her. 

Mainlv with her own hands she prepared a place un¬ 
der the porch for the last resting place of her beloved 
dead, and then soon after refugeed to Augusta County, 
where she remained a year or two. She finally return¬ 
ed to her home in Greenbrier, and was afterwards mar¬ 
ried to Ballard Smith, the ancestor of the distinguished 
family of that name, so prominent in the annals of the 
Greenbrier citizenship. 


JOHN R RUCKMAN. 

Among the citizens of our county in later years from 
the forties to the sixties, that took a lively interest in 
everything that promised to promote the interests of 
education, morality, and the prosperity of the county 
generally, John Hartman Ruckman deserves more than 
a brief notice. 

He traced his ancestry to one Samuel Ruckman, a 
native of England, and born in 1643. The Ruckmans 
had lived awhile in north east Wales, bordering Eng¬ 
land, and thence came to Long Island, New York, in 
1682. Thomas Ruckman, son of Samuel Ruckman, 
the Welsh emigrant, was born on Long island in 1682, 
and his son James Ruckman, another link in the an¬ 
cestral chain, was born in New Jersey in 1716. James 
Ruckman’s son, David Ruckman, was born in New 
Jersey in 1747. David Ruckman is the progenitor of 
the Ruckman relationship in Highland and Pocahontas 
Counties. He came to what is now south east High- 
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land County, Virginia, and settled in lower Back 
Creek Valley, about 1784. The place is now occupied 
by William Price Campbell, wh >se wife is a dm filter o: 
David Ruckman, a grandson of the pioneer. 

The settler married a New Jersey wife, who seems 
to have been a person of high aspirations, and longed 
for something far better than she could get in New 
Jersey, Marvelous accounts seemed to have been re¬ 
ported about the beauty, wealth, and happiness of 
Southern homes. That in Virginia people lived in 
houses with earthen floors, discarding the use of wood. 
She seemed to have gathered from this that the floors 
were of mosaic work, such as princes have; about their 
houses in the old country. Upon reaching the place 
of destination, and.finding what earthen floors meant 
on the Virginia frontier, her disappointment w’as so 
intense that she wished to return at once; but circum¬ 
stances were such that this was impossible, and so the 
situation was accepted, went to work, an 1 a home was 
reared out of the Virginia forest. Her name was Su¬ 
sannah Little. 

David and Susannah Ruckman were the parents of 
four sons and four daughters: Elizabeth, Sophia, Ma¬ 
ry, and Hannah; Samuel, John, James, and David 
Little. One of these worthy people, David L., died 
on the homestead reared bv their own industrious, mu- 
tually helpful efforts, July 11, 1822, and is buried on 
a gentle eminence that overlooks the scene of the 
toils and cares from wdiich they now so silently rest. 
She survived and came to Pocahontas with her sou 
David, and died about 1845, far advanced in age. 
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John H. Ruckman, in whose memory this biograph¬ 
ic paper is specially prepared, was the eldest sou of 
Samuel Ruckman, Esq., of Highland County. Samuel 
Ruckman just named was the eldest son of the pioneer, 
and was born in New Jersey, November 17, 1783. 
His first wife was Nancy Hartman, from beyond 
Greenbank. They were married July 18, 1809, and 
settled on Back Creek. There were one son, John H., 
and two daughters, Mary and Nancy, in the first fami¬ 
ly. Samuel Ruckman's second wife was Margaret 
Slaven, from Pocahontas County, and her children 
were James, Elizabeth, Asa, and David Vanmeter. 

Mary Ruckman married Isaac Gum. She is surviv¬ 
ed by two sons, Isaac and Aaron Gum. 

Nancy Ruckman was married to William Wade, 
went west, and is survived by several children. 

James Ruckman died in youth. 

Elizabeth Ruckman was married to John P. Ervine. 
She is survived by three children, James, Mary, and 
Anua. 

Asa Ruckman married Cornelia Brown, and went 
west. 

David V. Ruckman married Anna Herring, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Bethuel Herring, of Augusta County. 
Their children were Kate, now Mrs Wise Herold; Lucy 

now Mrs Edward Wade, Anna Laurie, now Mrs Wil- 
I C 3 bell; Margerie is the w. of 
Cocke, of Missouri; Sarah is at home; J rid Glendye 

Ruckman lives in Augusta; Samuel Ruckman, a youth 

of more than ordinary promise, died when a student. 
Colonel D. V. Ruck man's second wife was Miss 
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Lizzie Eagle, daughter of the late Samuel Eagle. 

John H. Ruckman was born in Highland County, 
(then Bath), Noveinbei 11, 1810. He married Marv 
Bruffey, November 7, 1833. She was a daughter of 
Patrick Bruffey. He first settled on the old home¬ 
stead on Back Creek, and then moved to Pocahontas, 
about 1845, to the Bradshaw place near Millpoint. He 
finally located on the Greenbrier, opposite the Stamp¬ 
ing Creek junction, where he built a tine residence and 
spent several years. Mr and Mrs Ruckman were the 
parents of eight children: Caroline, Sydney, Charles, 
Samuel, James A., William Patrick, David Newton, 
and Polly Ann. It is a sad reflection that not one of 
these sprightly sons and daughters is now alive. 

Caroline became Mrs William J. Caekley, near 
Millpoint, and died soon thereafter. Charles Ruck¬ 
man was a Confederate soldier, became a prisoner of 
war, and was for some time a prisoner at Fort Dela¬ 
ware, and on his return homeward died at Baltimore 
from the effects. Samuel Ruckman, a younger Con¬ 
federate soldier, died at Greeubank, occasioned bv 
fatigue and exposure. James Atlee Ruckman died in 
battle at Port Republic. William Patrick, David New¬ 
ton, and Polly Ann died in childhood. 

Sydney Ruckman, the eldest of the sons, was a Con¬ 
federate soldier, and survived the war. He married 

Almira Campbell, daughter of the late William Camp. 

bell, who at the time occupied the home opened up by 
David Ruckman the pioneer. It was the writer’s 
pleasure to officiate upon the occasion, and was made 
the recipient of one of the most liberal fees ever known 
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to be given for such a service in that vicinity. After 
all the perils of war, he came near losing his life in a 
time of peace in a rencontre that is alleged to have 
been the principal reason of the famous Atchison 
lynching at Monterey. It is reported that all this was 
done in direct opposition to Sidney’s wishes, and that 
he was always sorry it ever happened, as he felt him¬ 
self fully able to look out for himself. He finally 
went to Oklahoma, and on his way to meet and bring 
home his wife, visiting in Kansas, he died under sud¬ 
den and sad circumstances, September, 1896, at the 
hands of suspected parties, who were pursued and 
dealt with .in a very summary manner. He is surviv¬ 
ed by his wife and two sons, Charles and William. 

John H. Ruckmaiffs second wife was Mary Wood- 
dell, near Greenbank. In 1863 he sold out his pos¬ 
sessions in Pocahontas and moved to Georgia, where 
he died a few years since. Mrs Ruckman married 
again, and is now Mrs Wilson. 

The writer cherishes the memory of this man with 
feelings of special interest. He owes something in 
the way of mental stimulus to his influence. 

“William, do you know that if you were to try you 
might become something of a man in time ? My ad¬ 
vice is, set your aim high, and see what it may all 
come to you yet.” 

44 Well, Mr Ruckman, you talk differently from 
what 1 generally hear about myself. ‘ person who 

knows me much better than you do told me that I was 
about the biggest fool in all this country, and some¬ 
times I feel as if it might be so.” 
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Borne little time after this interview, I was at his 
house for dinner, and when we took onr places he in¬ 
vited me to invoke the blessing, and so at his table my 
first effort of the kind was ever made. 

For some years we were confidential friends, but 
finally our paths drifted far apart and we saw and 
knew but little of each other face to face, but in mem¬ 
ory he was often present to my mind, and he is now, 
as I pencil these memorial paragraphs, seemingly near 
enough to grasp his hand and greet him the time of 
day. He was a scrupulous member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an ardent advocate of temperance, 
and intensely devoted to the welfare of his country. 


EDWARD ERVINE. 

Among the citizens of prominence in the organiza¬ 
tion of the county was Edward Ervine, late of the 
Greenbank District. His residence was at the head of 
Trimble's Run. This homestead is now occupied by 
his son Prestou, and David Gragg, a son in law. 

Mr Ervine was born April 2, 1790, near Miller’s 
Iron works, Augusta County, and lived there until 
manhood. He married Mary Curry, who was born 
June 20, 1794. Upon leaving Augusta County soon 
after his marriage, he settled on Back Creek, near the 
Brick House at the mouth of the Long Draft. They 
were the parents of ten children, seven sous and three 
daughters. The daughters were Mary Ann, now Mrs 
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George Tracy; Margaret Jane, born 1827, now Mrs 
Charles Philips; Frances Elzedie, born 1829, became 
Mrs JacoJ) Tomlinson, late of Kansas. 

In reference to the sons of this pioneer Edward Er- 
vine, we have the following particulars, furnished by 
his son, Preston Ervine : 

Benjamin Franklin Ervine born 1816, married Mary 
daughter of Robert Kerr, who were the parents of 
these children : Eliza, now Mrs James Hughes; Ed¬ 
ward Newton, on Buffalo Mountain homestead; Mar¬ 
garet, recently deceased, who was for the most of her 
useful life an inmate of Hon. S. B. Hanna's family, 
on Deer Creek. She will be long remembered for her 
very interesting character. 

B. F. Ervine entered the Confederate service, was 
captured on the Upper tract in 1861, and died a pris¬ 
oner of war soon after. 

James Addison Ervine, born 1818, married Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Patrick Brutfey, and lived on the 
Nottingham place, and were the parents of six daugh¬ 
ters and three sons. The sons were William, Calvin, 
and Janies Patrick. The daughters were Mrs Stephen 
Lockridge, late of Highland County, Mary, Harriet, 
Elizabeth, Caroline, and Rose. Soon after the war J. 
A. Ervine moved to Missouri and located near St. Louis 

William Frye Ervine (born 1824) first married Eliz¬ 
abeth lierr and settled on property now owned by Ma¬ 
rion Ray. Mrs Brown Arbogast is their daughter. 

Second marriage was with Mary Jane Burner. The 
children of this marriage were John Preston and Amy, 
now Mrs Joe Riley. 
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Third marriage was with Mrs Elizabeth Jane Taylor, 
widow of William Taylor, daughter of the late Freder¬ 
ick Burr, near Huntersville. The children ofjdiis mar¬ 
riage are Mrs Mary Burns, of Bath County, and Mc- 
Neer Ervine, on the Burr homestead on Browns Mt. 

Robert Hook Ervine (born 1831) married Mrs Isaac 
Hartman (nee Matheuy) and settled near Pine Grove. 
Their one child, Bertha, died at the age of seven years. 

Edward Augustus Ervine (1833) married Mary Ann 
daughter of Henry Beverage, and moved to Centre- 
ville, Upshur County, where he now lives. They are 
the parents of four daughters and two sons, Yernon, 
George, Amanda, Laura Ann, Nancy Jane, and Sarah. 

Preston Cunningham Ervine (1836) married Marga¬ 
ret Rebecca Beverage, and settled on a section of the 
parental homestead. His family consists of four sons 
and eight daughters; Mrs Susan Varner, of Georgia: 
Mrs Alice Arbogast, Mrs Emma Kellar, Mrs Nannie 
Rader, Mrs Clara Arbogast. David Lee married Vir- 
gie Sutton, daughter of Samuel Sutton, and lives at 
the homestead; Cora Ella, now Mrs Jesse Orndorf; 
Houston died tn 1897 in his 20th year. Lola Grace 
and Sadie Florence at their homes. 

Charles Washington Ervine (1838; married Serena, 
daughter of Solomon Varner, and settled in Upshur 
County, near Centreville, where he died in 1896. 
Their children were Baxter, Florence Rebecca, now 
Mrs McWhorter in Buckhannon; Bryson, Ida, now 
Mrs John Gawthrop, near Centreville; Walker lives in 
Upshur, Brady in the far west, and Gertrude. 
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The foregoing are some of the particulars that illus¬ 
trate the family history of Edward Ervine, a citizen of 
marked prominence in his day in county affairs. He 
became a citizen of this region - some time before the 
organization of the county, and was one of the first 
members of the County Court. Upon his removal 
from Back Creek he settled on lands bought of Bona¬ 
parte Trimble, who lived in Augusta County, not far 
from Buffalo Gap. The improvements at the time of 
his purchase consisted of a primittve cabin, an acre or 
so of cleared land, and, as the reader has just been in¬ 
formed, reared a large family. 

He held the office of magistrate for almost his life¬ 
time, celebrated numerous marriages, presided at a 
great many trials, and issued more warrants than can 
be readily enumerated. His disposition was jovial, 
and his humor seemed inspiring, and wherever he went 
he seemed to diffuse good humor and cheerfulness. 
For a long while he was a member of Liberty Church, 
aud was a model specimen of the plain, straight¬ 
forward, Scotch-Irish Virginian. It appears from the 
Curry records in Augusta that Mr Ervine was a lineal 
descendant of one of the three Curry brothers who 
came to the Valley of Virginia with the earliest emi¬ 
grants. 

In the leadings of an all wise providence, - Edward 
Ervine’s lot fell to him in a sparsely populated country 
The type of religion he inherited in Scotland and the 

north of Ireland tended to blend in personal character 
indomitable industry, wise provision, and satisfying 
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comfort, and the ideal of his endeavors was to have a 
home of his own amid fields and meadows. Of such 
homes an eloquent writer says: “The homes of our 

land are its havens of peace, its sanctuaries of strength 

and happiness. Hence come those principles of probi- 
ity and integrity that are the safeguards of our nation.'” 


ANDREW EDMISTON. 

Andrew Edmiston, Esq., of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
late of the lower Levels, is the subject of this 
biographic memoir. The immediate ancestry of the 
Edmiston relationship is traceable to Matthew Edmis¬ 
ton, who came to Augusta County, Ya., from Chester 
County, Pa., among the earliest settlers of Augusta 
County, about 1740, or very soon thereafter. 

James Edmiston, a son of Matthew the ancestor, 
was one of six children and was born in Augusta 
County, October 7, 1746, and died October 7, 1817. 
James Edmiston’s wife was Jane Smith, from Ireland, 
who was born October 17th, 1746, and died May 
20th, 1837, aged 91 years. Andrew Edmiston, son of 
James, was born July 22d, 1777. 

Soon after his marriage with Mary (Polly) Gilliland, 
January 8th, 1807, Mr Edmiston settled near Locust, 
on lands now owned by George Callison. In refer¬ 
ence to Mrs Polly Edmiston, let it be noticed here that 
she was a daughter of the first Mrs James Gilliland,— 
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Lydia Armstrong, born October 17th, 1755, and de¬ 
ceased July 23d, 1817. Mrs Polly Edmiston was born 
July 4th, 1790, and was a bride at 17 years of age. 
Her death occurred January 2, 1877, surviving her 
husband thirteen years. James Gilliland, her father, 
was born in Augusta County, March 16th, 1749, and 
died February 14th, 1844, near Falling Spring, Green¬ 
brier County, aged 95 years. He married for his sec¬ 
ond wife Mrs Jane Smith Edmiston, the widowed 
mother of Andrew Edmiston, in February, 1819. By 
this marriage Mr Gilliland became Andrew Edmiston’s 
step-father, as well as father-in-law, a relationship so 
unique as to challenge a parallel in the history of Po¬ 
cahontas marriage relationships. 

This James Gilliland’s father w 7 as named Nathan 
Gilliland, about whom we have no particulars. By 
the first marriage there were six sons, Robert, James, 
Nathan, William, Samuel, and George; and six daugh¬ 
ters, Jane, Sarah, Elizabeth, Nancy, Lydia, and Mary 
(Polly), the last named the wife of Andrew Edmiston. 

What lends interest to what has just been said about 
James Gilliland’s first family is the fact that there are 
cogent reasons for believing that Hon. Mark Hanna, “ 
of Ohio, is a descendant of one of the above named 
sisters. 

It is also interesting to mention that Andrew Ed mis 

ton was a lineal descendant of “Sir David Edmiston, 
cup-bearer to James 1st of Scotland; also of Sir James 

Edmiston, standard bearer of the royal colors in the 

battle of Sheriffiouir, (1715). In the Revolutionary war 
Mr Edmiston’s ancestors were distinguished, and nota 
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bly at the battle of King’s Mountain. Several of his 
grandsons were good Confederate soldiers in the late 
war between the States. 

Mr and Mrs Ediniston were the parents of five sons 
and five daughters: Lydia, Elizabeth, Jane, - Martha, 
Mary, James, George, Matthew, Andrew Jackson, and 
William. 

Lydia Ediniston was married to Richard McNeel, 
grandson of John McNeel the original settler of the 

Levels, and lived near Millpoint. 

Elizabeth Ediniston became Mrs James Gilliland, 
of James, Senior, and settled in Davies County, Mo. 

Jamesport, a town of 1200 population, was located on 
his farm, and hence was called Jamesport. 

Jane Ediniston became Mrs Abram Jordan, men¬ 
tioned elsewhere as having gone west. So far as 
known to the writer, she is now living in Kansas with 
her daughter, Mrs William Renick. 

Martha Ediniston married Franklin Jordan, and set¬ 
tled in Missouri, where she died leaving no surviving 
children. 

Mary Ediniston was an invalid all her life and never 
married. She went with her brother George Ediniston 
to Missouri. 

Matthew Ediniston married Minerva Bland, in Wes¬ 
ton, and settled there. His name appears in the his¬ 
tory of our State as one of the most distinguished of 
our native born public characters. In Lewis’ History 
and Government of West Virginia, mention is made 
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of this distinguished man as follows: 

“Judge Edmiston was born September 9, 1814, at 
Little Levels, Pocahontas County, where after receiv¬ 
ing a common school education, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1835. Four years after he removed to Lewis 
County, which later he represented in both branches of 
the General Assembly of Virginia. In 1852 he was 
chosen a judge of the circuit court, in which position 
he continued until 1860. He was elected to a seat in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1872, but because of 
ill health did not qualify. He was appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals in 1886, but one year 
before his death. Judge Edmiston died June 29th, 
1 887, at his home in Weston, Lewis County.'” 


Judge Matthew Edmiston reared a large family. Of 
his five sons, four became physicians and one a lawyer. 
Each disti died himself with marked credit in both 

private and professional life. One by one they ful¬ 
filled the destiny of their career and answered the final 
summons of life, until to-day but one survives. He 
possesses the distinction of having been named for the 
subject of this sketch. Hon. Andrew Edmiston re¬ 
sides at Weston, Lewis County. Of him well may it 
be said, “His has been a life of great influence and 
usefulness.” Possessing in a marked degree those 
sturdy elements and attributes of manhood which have 
always characterized the Edmiston family, he has 
brought added lustre to the name. Electing to follow 
in the footsteps of his eminent father, he has graced 
and dignified the high calling of the law. Prominent 
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in polities and state-craft, he has steadily advanced in 
the esteem of the public until he has erected for him¬ 
self a monument of honor and influence that will testify 

in all future time to his worth and greatness. Whether 
engaged in the discharge of the duties incident to po¬ 
litical office or in the less prominent walks of life, he 

has always served his constituency alike with the same 
unfaltering fidelity. The name of Andrew Edmiston, 
of Weston, is conspicuously identified with the political 
history of West Virginia. To few men is given such 
wide power and influence. 

James Edmiston married Mary Hill, daughter of 
Thomas Hill. He lived a number of years near Mill- 
point, on the farm now held by C. Edgar Beard. Mr 
Edmiston was a member of the Pocahontas Court, and 
for years was prominent in county affairs. Late in 
life he went west. Mrs Minerva Beard, of Lewisburg, 
is his daughter. 

George Edmiston married Mrs Nancy Callison, relict 
of Isaac Callison, and a daughter of John Jordan, and 
lived many years at the homestead. He was a busy, 
enterprising man, and was engaged in many business 
enterprises with the late Colonel Paul McNeel. He 
finally moved to Missouri, where his family resides. 

Andrew Jackson Edmiston married Rebecca Edmis¬ 
ton, a daughter of James Edmiston, son of William 
Edmiston, brother of Andrew Edmiston. After the 
decease of her husband, Mrs .Edmiston became the 
wife of Jackson Jones, of Nicholas County. 

William Edmiston, the youngest of Andrew Ed inis- 
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ton’s sons, spent some time with Judge Edmiston at 
Weston, where he attended school. He then went sev¬ 
eral terms to Rev Dunlap, principal of the Pocahontas 
Academy at Hillsboro. When lie attained his majori¬ 
ty he started to Missouri with Anthony C. Jordan. 
While on a steamer in Missouri waters he was seized 
with cholera and died on the boat. The towns were 
quarantined in a very rigid manner, and all landing 
was prohibited. Hence the crew were compelled to 
bury their passenger at a lonely, uninhabited spot, not 
very remote from St. Charles, Mo. His friend Jordan 
went ashore to assist in the burial, but would not re¬ 
turn to the boat, and finished his journey to I. )avies 

County on foot, after successfully eluding the quaran¬ 
tine guards by keeping away from the public routes of 
travel. 


In his youth and early manhood Andrew Edmistou 
seems to have had a consuming passion for athletic ex¬ 
ercises, boxing, wrestling, and feats of muscular en¬ 
durance. There was living at the time one Thomas 
Johnson, near the head of Stony Creek, who claimed 
to be the champion hard hitter of all that region. He 
heard of young Edmistoa's exploits as an athlete, and 
these exploits created some doubt as to which was the 
i4 best man”; and to settle the question the ambitious 
Stony Creek champion sent a challenge to the cham¬ 
pion of the lower Levels, that if he would meet him he 
would find out that though he might be the best the 
Levels could show, that he would soon find himself no- 
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where on Stony Creek if he just dared to show himself 
up there. This fired young Edmiston, and made him 

as hot as the furnace we read of in Daniel. He may 

have sought rest but he did not find any that night, 
and so he set out by the light of the morning stars for 
West Union. 

He walked from his home near Locust to John 
Smith’s, head of Stony Creek—fifteen or more miles— 
before breakfast to dispute the question of “best man” 
with Tom Johnson on his own Stony Creek ground. 
Without stopping for rest or breakfart he sailed into 
Johnson, tooth, fist, and toenail. In the first round 
Johnson landed a terrific blow on Edmiston’s shoulder 
that dislocated Edmiston’s arm, and yet lie continued 
the contest until he saw his opportunity, and overpow¬ 
ered Johnson until he called out enough. 

John Smith then took charge of the victor, the now 
best man of Stony Creek and the Levels, and gave 
him his breakfast, and by noon he was back at Locust. 
He felt the effects of that dislocation all of his subse¬ 
quent life. Slight exertion would ever after make his 
injured arm fly out of place at the shoulder. 

In his later years he professed a change of heart and 
became a member of the M. E. Church. His sincerity 
was respected by all who knew him best, and regarded 
genuine. Mr Edmiston died April 15th, 1864, aged 
87 years. When the dying day came, when he was to 
pass over to the bright forever, it was found that he 
had nothing to do but to die. God had not cast him 
off in the time of old age, nor forsaken him when his 
strength failed. At evening time it was light with 
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this venerable man, and lie could realize the power of 
words like these: “1 will go in the strength of the 
Lord God; I will make mention of thy righteousness, 
even of thine only.” 


JEREMIAH FRIEL. 

The Friel relationship trace their ancestry to one 
Daniel O’Friel, a native of. Ireland, who probably 
came to Augusta county with the Lewises, 1740. He 
.settled on Middle River, between Churchville and 
Staunton. His children were James, William, Jere¬ 
miah, and Arina. James O’Friel went to Maryland, 
istern Shore. William settled in Highland County. 
Anna became a Mrs Crawford and lived in Augusta. 

Daniel O’Friel seems to have been a person of con¬ 
siderable means. He sold his property for Continental 
money, with a view of settling in -Kentucky. The 
money being repudiated, be was unable to carry out 
his plans. Upon Jacob Warwick’s invitation, Jere¬ 
miah O’Friel came to Clover Lick. Mr Warwick gave 
him land on Carrieh Ridge. This land was exchanged 
with Sampson Matthews, Senior, for lands on Green¬ 
brier, now occupied in part by bis descendants. 

Jeremiah Friel’s wife was Anna Brown, daughter of 
Joseph Brown, who was living at the time on Green¬ 
brier River. Their first home was on Garrich Ridge, 
then afterwards they lived on the river. Their child¬ 
ren were Joseph, Daniel, Josiah, John, Catherine, 
Hannah, Ellen, Mary, and Jennie. 
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Joseph Friel married Jane McCollara, and lived on 
the home place. He served on the first Pocahontas 
grand jury. His children were Jeremiah, William, 
George Washington, a Confederate soldier, 31st Vir¬ 
ginia Regiment, and died at Stribling Springs in 1862; 
Hannah, and Mary Ann, now Mrs Joseph Dilley. 

Daniel Friel married Anna Casebolt, daughter of 
Henry Casebolt, on the Greenbrier near Stamping 
Creek, and settled on a section of the homestead. Of 
their children, Andrew Harvey married Anna Johnson, 
went first to Iowa, thence to Tennessee, where he died 
in 1871. Barbara became Mrs Lindsay Sharp; Sabina 
Martha became Mrs Stephen Barnett. Montgomery 
Allen was a Confederate soldier attached to the 31st 
Virginia Infantry. He married Rachel Christine, 
daughter of Rev Jame3 E. M)3i*3, and lived near 
Huntersville. 

Josiah Friel married Mary Sharp and lived on part 
of the John Sharp homestead. Their children were 
Ann; Sally, Mrs James E. Johnson; Mrs Nancy 
Grimes, near Midpoint; Ellen, Mrs George Slaven; 
John, and Israel, who lives on Droop Mountain. 

John Friel married Jennie Brown, daughter of Josiah 
Brown, and settled on a section of the Brown home¬ 
stead near Indian Draft. In reference to their child¬ 
ren the following particulars are in hand : James Twy- 
man lives on the Dry Branch of Elk. He was a Con¬ 
federate prisoner for three years. Josiah Franklin, 

Confederate soldier—31st Virginia.died in battle at 

Port Republic. William Thomas, Confederate soldier 
—18th Virginia Cavalry—survived the war, and was 
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drowned in Valley River, near Elk water, in 1879. 

Mary Jane became Mrs James Gibson, on Elk, and 
died recently. Mary Frances was the first wife of 
Sheldon Hannah, on Elk. John Friel was a Confed¬ 
erate soldier, though exempt bv age from military ser¬ 
vice, and died in the army on Alleghany Mountain, 
December, 1861, shortly after the battle. 

Catherine was married to James Sharp, on Elk. In 
reference to her children these interesting particu¬ 
lars are available: Jeremiah Sharp was a Union sol¬ 
dier and died in the service. John Sharp was a Con¬ 
federate soldier- -62d Regiment—and died in battle at 
Beverly in 1864. Josiah Sharp was a Confederate 
soldier, attached to the Greenbrier Cavalry. He sur¬ 
vived the war, married a Miss Dotson, and lives near 
Falling Spring. 

Daniel Sharp was a Confederate soldier—62d Regi¬ 
ment, He was captured on Elk, and was killed at 
Tolley’s (two miles below Mingo) in an effort to rescue 
the prisoners. 

Morris Sharp. Confederate veteran—62d Regiment 

—was wounded at Winchester so severely that the sur¬ 
geons decided on amputating his left arm. He em¬ 
phatically and persistently refused to submit to the op¬ 
eration. The wound healed and he now lives, and 
when last heard from he was in charge of Henry 
Clark’s mill on Spring Creek. 

In reference to the pioneer's daughters, we learn 
that Hannah Friel was married to Jefferson Casebolt, 
and lived near Stamping Creek. Her daughter, Martha 
Casebolt, became Mrs John A. Alderman, and Barba- 
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ra Aim was married to John Donahue, and lived in 
the Levels. Jennie became Mrs Tharp and went west. 
Ellen Fried became Mrs John Dillev, and lived near 
Ed ray, Marv Friel became Mrs William Dillev, and 
settled in Huntersville. 

The compiler in his attempt to illustrate the history 
of Jeremiah FrieFs family has been mainly aided by 

his grandson, the late M. A. Friel, who took special 

pains to collect authentic information. It may be in¬ 
teresting to say about him that he stands on the old list 
as the first subscriber to “The Pocahontas Times"; and 
he claims to have owned and used the first kerosene 
lamp in Pocahontas, in 1865. 

Jeremiah Friel was in the expedition to Point Pleas¬ 
ant, im, in the same company with Jacob Warwick. 
He was one of the soldiers detailed under Jacob War¬ 
wick to provide a supply of meat for the contemplated 
advance on the Indian towns in Ohio, in the morning 
of that memorable battle, and was at work in the 
slaughter pens when the battle was going on. The 
hunters and butchers were rallied by Jacob Warwick 
and crossed over. At this the enemy mysteriously 
ceased firing and began to withdraw across the Ohio 
River, supposing that Colonel Christian had arrived 
with reinforcements. The importance of that action 
by Jacob Warwick and his men need not be dwelt 
upon here. 

Jeremiah Friel and his sons were noted reapers. At 
that day there was cooperative harvesting. Squire 
Robert Gay’s wheat was usually the first to ripen. Be¬ 
ginning there, all hands from James Bridgets- down. 
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would come halloing and singing, waving their sickles, 

eager to see who would cut the first sheaf and make the 
hesr record. Then from field to field up the river the 
harvesters would progress until Bridgets harvest was 
reaped; thence to William and John Sharp's, and Jo- 
siali Brown's, and sometimes to Robert Moore's, at 
Edray. Then the sickle club would disband with great 
hilarity for their respective homes. 

Late one evening at Friel's the harvesters quit with¬ 
out shocking up all that had been reaped and bound. 
Jeremiah Friel observed: “Bovs, it is so late and you 
are so tired I believe we will let these sheaves rest till 
morning." But after supper he noticed it lightning 
ominously in the west and north. IIe roused up all 
hands out of their beds, provided pine torches, and 
away all went in torchlight procession to the field and 
finished up the shocking just before midnight. This 
harvest scene must have been strangely picturesque. 
Before day it was raining torrents attended with terrific 
thunder and lightning. 

He was a jovial companion for his sons and encour¬ 
aged then* from infancy in the favorite pastimes of tin* 

period, running foot races, wrestling and boxing. A 

favorite amusement when raining and the hoys had to 
stay in doors, was a inode of swinging called 4 ‘weigh¬ 
ing bacon." A loop was fixed at one end of a rope 
or trace chain, the other end was thrown over a beam 
or joist. The feet were placed in the loop, and then 
seizing the other end with the hands they would swing. 
It requires practice and nice balancing to swing, al¬ 
though it looks very easy to one that has never tried it. 
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We would not advise any one to try it without provid¬ 
ing a big pile of straw to fall on. 

When the Virginia troops were on the march to 
Yorktown, Daniel (FFrieFs team was pressed and Jer¬ 
emiah was detailed to take charge of it. This was 
about the most of the service he was called on to ren¬ 
der during the Revolutionary war. 

Several years before his death he was riding through 
the woods one dark night. The horse passed under a 
tree with wide spreading limbs, and Mr Friel was so 
severely injured in his spine that he was virtually help¬ 
less the remainder of his life, He died in 1S19, sin¬ 
cerely lamented by his relatives, neighbors and friends. 

PETER LIGHTNER. 

Forty or fifty years ago, one of the most generally 
known citizens of our-county was Deter Lightner, on 
Knapps ('reek. He was tall in person, active in his 
movements, always in a good humor, and one of the 
most expert horsemen of his times, and perhaps realized 
as much ready change swapping horses as any other of 
his citizen contemporaries. He could come so near 
making a new and young horse of an old dilapidated 
framework of an animal as was possible for anyone to do 
who has ever made a business of dealing in horse-flesh. 

Near the close of the last century, he settled on 
Knapps ('reek, on land purchased from James Poage, 
who emigrated to Kentucky. Mr Poage had built a 
mill which Mr Lightner improved upon, and for years 
accommodated a wide circle of customers, who had 
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gotten tired of hominy and hominy meal pounded in a 
goblet-shaped block. The pestle by which the tritura¬ 
tion was done was usually a piece of wood like a hand¬ 
spike, with an iron wedge inserted in one end, and 
fastened bv an iron band to keep it from splitting. 
This mill was a precious and valuable convenience, 
and brought comfort to many homes, and some of the 
most toothsome bread ever eaten in our county was 
made of meal from Lightner's mill. Some families 
had hand-mills, but they were about as hard to operate 
as the hominv block, or mortar with the* iron-bound 
pestle. 

It is believed Mr Lightner came from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Crab Bottom, near the headwaters of the South 
Branch of the Potomac. His wife was Alcinda Harper, 
a sister of Henry Harper, the ancestor of the Harper 
connexion in our county. She, therefore, brought that 
pretty name to Pocahontas, and there have been many 
Alcindas in her worthy descendants and relatives. 

The property owned by Peter Lightner is now in 
possession of Hugh Dever and the family of the* late* 
Francis Dever, Esq., a few miles from Frost. 

Mr LightneCs family consisted of one son and four 
daughters. 

Jacob Lightner, their only son, married Miss Eliza- 

Moore, who was reared on the farm now occupied by 
Andrew Herold, Esq., near Frost, Her father was 
John Moore, a son of Moses Moore, the noted pioneer, 
and her mother was a McClung, of the (ireenbrier 
branch of that noted connexion. Jacob Lightner's 
children were Peter Lightner, who died at home; John 
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M; Lightner, once a member of the Huntersville bar, 
and moved to Abilene, Texas, where be died a few 

years since; Samuel M. Lightner was a student of 
l T nion Theological Seminary, and bad about completed 
his studies for the Presbyterian ministry when lie 
entered the army. He married Miss Sally Mildred 
Poage, in Rockbridge County, and died a few months 
after his marriage, at Batesville, Virginia, and was 
buried at Falling Spring Church near the Natural 
Bridge. His widow married Rev Edward Lane, I).I)., 
a distinguished missionary to Brazil, where.be died 
much lamented. For some time Mrs Lane has resided 
in Staunton, Virginia, to be near her daughters who 
were pupils of Miss Baldwin's Seminary. 

Alcinda, one of Jacob Lightner's daughters, was a 
noted beauty, and very popular. She became the wife 
of the late James B. Campbell, of Highland County. 
Virginia. 

Mary, another daughter, married Rev John W. 
Hedges, of Berkley County, a widely known Methodist 
minister of the Baltimore Conference. 

Alice, the youngest daughter never married. 

The eldest daughter of Peter and Alcinda Lightner, 
was named Elizabeth. She was married to Joseph 
Sharp at Frost. Mr and Mrs Sharp were the parents 
of Abraham and Peter Sharp at Frost, and Henry Sharp 
at Douthards Creek. Polly Sharp married John Han¬ 
nah; on Elk, and was the mother of the late Bryson 
Hannah, of Frost, and Mrs George Gibson, near 
Marl inton. 

Phebe Sharp first married the late Henry Harper, Jr., 
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who died of an accidental wound inflicted while fixing 
a gate latch near Sunset schoolhouse. She afterwards 
married Mr Abe Rankin. Susan Sharp became the 
wife of the late William Burr, on Brown's Mountain, 
near Huntersville- Mr Burr died suddenly in F. J. 
Snyder's law office, whither he had gone to look after 
some business affairs. 

Rachel Sharp lives near Frost on the old home place. 

Susan Lightner, another daughter of our worthy 
pioneer, Peter Lightner, was married to George Gav, 
a brother of the late John Gay, Esq., near Marlinton. 
For many years Mr and Mrs Gay lived on the farm 
now in the possession of F. A. Renick, Esq., near 
Hillsboro, until their removal to the State of Iowa. 

Polly Lightner and the late Sheldon Clark, Esq., were 
married and settled in the Little Levels, where their 
son, Sherman; now lives, Mr Clark came from the 
state of Connecticut, and made an immense fortune by 
merchandising and farming. He was a highly esteem¬ 
ed citizen, and by strict attention to his own business 
lie prospered much. Mr Clark is survived by four 
sons: Sherman, Henry, Alvin, and Preston. 

Sherman H. Clark, the eldest, married Mary Frances 
daughter of the late Joel Hill, and lives on the old 
Clark homestead. 

Alvin Clark married Mary Agnes, daughter of the 
late Josiah Beard, and resides east of Hillsboro. 

Henry Clark lives near the head of Spring Creek. 

Preston (dark married Josephine Levisav, near 
Frankford, and lives on the George Poage property, 
west of Hillsboro. 
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There was another worthy brother, Peter Clark, 
whose wife was Martha Blair. He died several years 

since on a farm south of Hillsboro. 

The history of Sheldon Clark illustrates the Poca¬ 
hontas possibilities in reach of those who are moral in 
habits, diligent in business, honest and strictly upright 

in their business relations. The advancement of such 

may be slow, but it will be sure and enduring, and the 

results bring comfort and influence to those who inherit 
them, a rich heritage to child ion's children. 

Phebe Ann Lightner was married to John Cleek, on 
Knapps Creek, on the place now occupied by the 
homes of their sons, Peter L. and the late William H. 
Cleek, and their daughter, Mrs B. F. Fleshman. 

The annals just recorded of these persons may be 
brief and simple, but yet how very suggestive as one 
reflects upon them. From these biographical note? 
material may be gathered illustrating pioneer sufferings 
and privations, thrilling romance, tragic incidents in 
peace and war. 


JOHN BARLOW, 

Among the worthy pioneers of our county, the ven¬ 
erable John Barlow, ancestor of the Barlow connexion, 
is very deserving of remembrance. He was the ouly 

son of Alexander Barlow, of Bath County, who was a 
French emigrant* and had married an English emi¬ 
grant, whose name was Barbara. He was living in 

Bath when the Revolutionary war came on. Entering 
the service of the colonies he fell in battle, according 
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to authentic tradition. 

This soldier's widow married Henry Casebolt and 
lived at the Auldridge Place on the mountain over¬ 
looking Buckeye. 

Our pioneer friend was born November 2d, 1781, 
and when he reached manhood, he found employment 
very readily for he was honest and industrious. There 
will always be a place for such as long as there remains 

work to be done. Alexander Waddell, who lived on 
the Moore place near Marvin, had him employed. 
Young Barlow and one of the daughters became at¬ 
tached, and were married in 1806. The engagement 
occurred while Martha Waddell and Yong Barlow were 
getting in a supply of firewood. She drove the sled 
while he chopped and loaded. It is not often that 
wood is chopped and hauled under such pleasingly ro¬ 
mantic circumstances. At the time of their marriage 
the groom was 25 and the bride 10. 

John and Martha Barlow began home keeping at the 
% * Briar Patch," on Buckley Mountain, now known as 
the Pyles property. A point that commands a very 
extensive view. Afterwards Mr Barlow bought a piece 
of land from Thomas Brock, on Red lick mountain. 
Here he built up a home, reared his family, and spent 
the greater part of his married life. This property is 
now owned by his son, Henry Barlow. 

They were the parents of ten sons and five daugh¬ 
ters: William, Alexander, James, John, Nathan, 
Josiah, Henry, Amos, George, and Andrew. The 
daughters were Elizabeth, who became the wife of the 
late William Baxter, Esq.; Miriam, who married Sam- 
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uel Auldridge; Man* Aim nuirriod James Auldridge: 

Ellon, who died at the age of four years; and a daugh¬ 
ter unnamed, dying in infancy a few weeks old. 

The eldest son. William, moved west and settled in 
Schuyler County, Missouri. Of this large family bur 
three are now surviving. Henry Barlow, near Ed ray, « 
on the old honieplaee. He has been a merchant and 
grazier, and has been very successful in business. 

The second survivor, and one of the youngest of the 
family, is Amos Barlow, of Huntersville. He is a 
merchant and farmer, and prospered greatly in bus 
iness affairs. He is President of the County Court, 
and widely known. 

It is worthy of mention that when our worthy pioneer 
bought the Brock land he paid for it in venison at fifty 
cents a saddle or pair. Mr Barlow estimated the num¬ 
ber of deer killed by him at fifteen hundred. On the 
most lucky day of all his limiting career he killed six 
deer and wounded the seventh. He never kept count 
of the hears, panthers, wildcats, turkeys, and foxes 
shot by him. The elk and buffalo were virtually ex¬ 
terminated before his hunting days. 

He was an expert marksman, and passionately fond 
of shooting, but the rules of his church—the Methodist 
Episcopal, of which he was one of the original mem¬ 
bers on Stony ('reek—forbade shooting for prizes. A 
shooting match was arranged for in the neighborhood, 
and he attended as a spectator. The main prize was a 
quarter of beef. Near the close of the match a neigh¬ 
bor proposed to Mr Barlow to shoot in his place as his 
substitute. After much solicitation he consented, took 
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careful aim, and pierced the centre, thus gaining the 
savory prize of fat beef. A scrupulous fellow member 
felt in honor bound to report to the Presiding Elder, 
and have the offending brother duly disciplined for the 
credit of religion. The Elder had him cited to appear 
before the quarterly conference for trial. Brother Bar- 
low meekly obeyed, and put in his appearance. When 
his turn came on the docket, the Elder said: 

“Well, Brother Barlow, you are charged with shoot¬ 
ing for a prize. What did you do 

“I merely shot once, ' replied Mr Barlow, “to ac¬ 
commodate a friend, not for the purpose of getting a 
prize for myself.” 

“Did you win the prize.” 

“I did.” 

“Did you get the beef 

“Only so much as my friend sent me foV a mess.” 

“Was it good beef 2” 

“Yes, very nice.” 

“Well," says the Elder, after some apparently se¬ 
rious reflection, and solemn groanings ot the spirit, “1 
see nothing wrong in what Brother Barlow has done, 
so 1 will just drop this case and proceed to the next 
matter of business.” 

During his last days, while kept at home and out of 
the woods by the infirmities of age, our venerable 
friend was asked if he would like to live his life over 
again. He replied; “1 have no wish to live my life 
over again, but there is one thing I would like to do. 
and that is to have one more good bear hunt on Red 
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Lick Mountain." 

This aged and intere.ting man passed a wav January 
23, 1866, verging 85 years of age. His devoted wife* 
died October 7, 187*2, aged 82. 

Conscientiously honest themselves, they believed 
everybody else to he honest. They were Israelites in 
deed, in whom there was no guile. On them and their 
children rest the blessing promised to the meek a ml 
the pure in heart; provided, they cherish purity and 
meekness as their venerated pioneer ancestors did. 


FELIX GRIMES, 

This paper is devoted to the memory of two persons 
whose numerous descendants have formed an intlucii- 
ti d element of our citizenship for the put 75 yeirs. 

Felix Grimes, the pioneer, and his wife, Catherine, 
were natives of Ireland. The ship on which they sail¬ 
ed came near being lost during a storm in mid-ocean. 
At one time the masts were touching the waves, and 
water pouring in over the ship's side. The passengers 
and some of the sailors were in frantic terror,—some 
were praying, some cursing and swearing, and some 
wildly screaming with fright. The captain and some 
of the crew were self-possessed enough to urge the pas- 
sengers to the opposite side of the vessel, and it right¬ 
ed at once, and the voyage was made in safety thereaf¬ 
ter. It took three months to make the crossing. The 
landing was at New Castle, most probably, ami some 
time was spent in Pennsylvania. Following the tide of 
emigration, these persons finally located a home on the 
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uplands overlooking the valley of Knapp's ('reek from 

the west, nine or ten miles from Huntersville. It is 

believed they settled here about 1770. 

The original name was Graham, but it came to be 
abreviated to Grimes, and has so been written and pro¬ 
nounced all along. 

Felix Grimes settled in the unbroken forest on lands 

now occupied by Morgan Grimes, the heirs of the late 
Davis Grimes, and others in that vicinity- The origi¬ 
nal site is now in the possession of Margaret Grimes, 
near Mt Zion church. Traces of the pioneer home are 
yet discernible near her residence. It was here these 
worthy persons reared their family, consisting of live 
sons and four daughters: Margaret, Mary. Sally and 
Nancy; Arthur, John, Charles, Henry and James. 

Margaret Grimes married William Montgomery and 
settled in Licking County, Ohio. Nancy was married 
to Rev Samuel C. Montgomery, a Methodist minister, 
in the same county. Mary married Henry Montgome¬ 
ry of Ohio: and Sally married a son of Alexander Wad¬ 
dell, the Marvin pioneer, and moved to Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

Arthur Grimes, eldest son of Felix, married Mary 

Sharp, a sister of the late William Sharp, near Verd¬ 
ant Valley, Their children were Rachel, who married 
Solomon Buzzard; Henry, who married Hester Buz¬ 
zard, daughter of Reuben Buzzard, of Pendleton coun¬ 
ty. Henry’s sons were Peter ami Franklin; Zane and 
Hugh, near Frost; David, in Harrison county. David 
and Hugh were Union soldiers, also Zane. Jane mar 
ried Leonidas Bowyers. She died in Highland county. 
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Her sons, Cicero and dames Leonard Bowyers, went 
to Parkersburg, West Virginia, dolm Grimes died in 

Buckhannon during the late war between the States. 

David G., son of Arthur, married Mary Grimes, 
daughter of James Grimes, of Felix, the pioneer. 
Their son, Hanson, married Mary Nottingham, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr and Mrs Harvey Nottingham, near Glade 
Hill. Hanson's only child, Minnie Grimes, is now 
Mrs Earl Arbogast, of Green bank. 

Margaret, a daughter of David G., first married W. 
H. Sims. After his decease she married Erasmus 
Williams, now living near Hot Springs, Virginia, and 
is the mother of fourteen children. Amanda, another 
daughter of David G., married Charles (). W. Sharp, 
and is the mother of eight children. Her son Hanson 
is in Central America, and Frank is in Louisiana.— 
Leah another daughter of David G., married the late 
Rev George Preston Hannah, She is the moth¬ 
er of seven children, four living and three dead. Mr 
Hannah was an esteemed and useful minister of the M. 
E. Church. 

Rebecca, of Arthur, of Felix, married Thomas Drm- 
nan, settled in Buckhannon, thence to Parkersburg, 
thence to Chilicothe, Ohio. She was the mother of 

four children. One son, Franklin, and three daught¬ 
ers, names not remembered. 

Arthur Grimes, Jr., son of Arthur of Felix, married 
Rebecca Cumpston and lived a while on the old home¬ 
stead, then moved to Upshur county. His son Mew- 
ton died young; Lavinia married Silas Helmick; Re¬ 
becca Jane is married and lives in Upshur county; An- 
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geline is the youngest. 

Hon. John Grimes, son of Felix, the pioneer, mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Burner, of Travelers Repose and lived 
near Academy, on the farm now owned by Pocahontas 
county as an infirmary. There were six children: 
Henry died in youth; Abraham married a Miss Calli- 
son, and finally moved to Gallia County, Ohio, as did 
Wesley and Fletcher; Nancy married a Mr Morrison 
and settled in Upshur county; Elizabeth married Wil¬ 
liam McCoy and went t> Ohio. Late in life Mr 
Grimes went to Ohio to be with his sons. lie was a 
person of fine appearance and possessed natural en¬ 
dowments of a high order, and made the most of his 
limited opportunities for mental improvement. lie 
represented Pocahontas as a Democrat in the House of 
Delegates, 1841-J2. Upon his motion charters were 
granted for three academies, Hillsboro, Huntersville 
and Greenbank. He was a very prominent member of 
his church, the Methodist Episcopal. 

(diaries Grimes, the third son of Felix the emigrant, 
married Martha Bussard, daughter of Reuben Bussard, 
Senior. Their family consisted of ten children. John 
Wesley died young. Morgan married Jam*, daughter 
of Major Daniel McLaughlin, near Greenbank. Mor¬ 
gan's children are John Wesley, at home, ('ora is the 
wife of the Rev Jasper N. Sharp, a member of the 
West Virginia M. E. Conference. Muntie is Mrs 
George Bambrick, and Onie Jane is at home with her 
parents. Morgan Grimes was a Union soldier during 
the war between the States, and so was his relative* W. 
C. Grimes. 



William Davis Grimes, another son of Charles 
Grimes, married Margaret Paugh and settled on a sec¬ 
tion of the old homestead. He recently died, and is 
survived by his widow and two children—Ida Missouri 
who married Clay Dreppard, and Elmer E. Grimes. 

Susan L., a daughter of diaries Grimes, married 
Samuel Auldridge. She was the mother of five child¬ 
ren: Tillotson lives at Buckeye; Charles died in 
Greenbrier; Luther lives near Mill Point; Kenney in 
the Levels; Elizabeth married William Clendennin. 

Margaret Grimes, daughter of Charles Grimes, mar¬ 
ried Hugh Carpenter and settled on Thomas Creek. 
She is the mother of five children. Charles went to 
Texas; Hanson and Fletcher live near Dunmore; Ra¬ 
chel married Craigan Grimes, a teacher of schools and 
lives near Midpoint. 

Elizabeth Catherine, another daughter of Charles 
Grimes, died during the War,—a young woman of 
much amiability of character. 

Another daughter of this Charles Grimes, Mary 
Cullum, was married to Rev George Poage Wan! ess, a 
widely known and much esteemed Minister of the M. 
E. Church. Towards the close of his long and useful 
ministerial service he was Presiding Elder of the Ro¬ 
anoke District. At his death he was a citizen of 
Montgomery County, Virginia. Her children were 
Josic Loretta, wife of Bently Olinger, of Price's Fork, 
Va., who was killed while at work on New River 
Bridge. Della Waidess married William Snedegar, 

< n Droop Mountain, who is now a merchant at Lafay¬ 
ette, Virginia. Samuel Wanless is a young Methodist 
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minister. Yirgie is the wife of IT. S. A. Hevener, a 

Methodist minister, now in Tennessee. Fannie died 

young. 

Another daughter of Charles Grimes of Felix, the 
emmigrant, was named Loretta Jane. She is the wife 
of William Jefferson Moore, who lives on a part of the 
John Moore homestead. She is the mother of nine 

children. 

Rachel A. Grimes, another daughter of Charles 
Grimes, was married to A. Jackson Moore, on Back 
Alleghany. She has seven children. 

Martha S. Grimes, of Charles, became the wife of 
Peter H. Grimes; and settled in Ola, Iowa. The 
names of her six children are Thelia, Scba, Mary, Ez¬ 
ra, Brumby and Henry. 

Henry Grimes, son of Felix, died in youth. 

James Grimes, the last of the sons of Felix, the pio¬ 
neer, married Mary Burner of the Upper Tract, a sis¬ 
ter of the late George Burner. James settled on that 
section of the Felix Grimes lands now held by Mrs Ma¬ 
ry Fertig. There were nine children, Abraham, who 
married Margaret Brady, daughter of Samuel Brady, 
and settled in Webster, and reared a large family. 
Rev Addison Grimes, book agent, is one of Abraham's 
sons. Abraham died several years since, aged seventy 
years. 

Another son of James, Allen Grimes, married Fran¬ 
cis Weifoid, and after her death married Fannie Silva, 

and lived on Stamping Creek. His children are Craig 

in B. Grimes, Elizabeth, who is the wife of Thomas 

Rigsby of Webster county; Georgiana, wife of Henry 
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Boblitt on Stamping Creek; J. Barnett Grimes, of 
Stamping Creek, a prominent teacher; James Grimes 
on Stamping ('reek; Mary, wife of Willard Overholt; 
and Lucv, the wife of Emmett Notingham, on Stamp¬ 
ing Creek. 

George Grimes, of James, married Nancy Friel, 
daughter of the late Josiah Friel, and settled above 

Millpoint; George C. Grimes married Eleanor Weiford 
and moved to Iowa, and reared seven children. Ret- 
tie, Scott, Granville, William, Esta and Ziona are the 
names remembered by their friends; Bryson died in 
youth, just before the War; Catherine married Leon¬ 
ard Bowyers, as his second wife; Marv married David 
Grimes; Elizabeth married Janies Weiford, of Hillsbo¬ 
ro. 

This brings the chronicles of the Grimes relation¬ 
ship within the memory and observation of their living 
friends, and a basis is furnished for the use of some fu¬ 
ture compiler, The writer gratefully appreciates tne 
patient and efficient assistance rendered him by Mor¬ 
gan Grimes, and Mrs Mantie Bambrick. 

Jacob Warwick and Felix Grimes seem to have been 
on very friendly terms. He once asked James Grimes 
what he would charge for managing his affairs. While 
James was trying to estimate what he would be willing 
to do it for, Mr Warwick remarked that all he realized 
for what be was doing was what he could eat and wear. 

Arthur Grimes and Levi Moore, son of Levi, the 
pioneer, and afterwards a member of the Legislature,, 
went on a scout to Clover Lick to see if Indians were 
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around. Seeing no sign they want to the house, plac¬ 
ed their guns just outside the door, and finding a bed 

within, lay down and fell asleep. Arthur dreamed of 
being bitten by a rattlesnake, sprang out of bed and 
awakened Moore. The dog was growling at Indians 
stealing toward the house. The men seized their guns 
and escaped, leaving the dog shut up in the house. 
The dog soon came to them, however. The Indians 
fired the building, cut a pair of moccasins from a dres¬ 
sed deer skin belonging to old 4 ‘Ben,” and amused 
themselves by striping the feathers from two live roost¬ 
ers to see their antics. 

When they reported to Jacob Warwick about the af¬ 
fair, lie told them that whenever he dreamed of wild 
turkeys lie was sure of having trouble with Indians 
very soon. 


DAVID GIBSON. 

David Gibson, a pioneer of Pocahontas county, and 
progenitor of the Gibson connexion in our county, 
came from Augusta county, near Waynesboro, Virgin¬ 
ia, about 1770. He located near Gibson's Knob, two 

miles south of Hillsboro, now in possession of Isaac 
McNeel. He reared a large family, but few of their 
names are known to the writer. One of his sons, John, 
moved to Indiana, where his descendants now live; a 
daughter, Mary, died in youth; Sally married Sampson 
Ochiltree and lived near Buckeye, where Henry Light- 
ner now lives; Elizabeth married Joseph Buckley and 
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lived on the neighboring farm, now owned by Levi 
(jay; Jennie married a Mr Blake. 

David Gibson, another son, located on the Old Field 
Fork of Elk about 1823, and began life in the woods. 
The Hannah brothers had preceded him a year or two. 
David Gibson's wife, Mary, after whom Mary's Chap¬ 
el is named (a neat house of worship on Elk,) was a 
daughter of the late William Sharp, near Edray. Her 
mother was Elizabeth Waddell, daughter of Alexander 
Waddell, a pioneer settler near Midpoint, the place 
now occupied by Joseph Smith and others. 

The Gibson family on Elk consisted of five sons and 
three daughters. William, the oldest, lived on Elk. 
His wife was Folly Gay, daughter of the late Samuel 
M. Gay, near Marlinton; John married Margaret Town¬ 
send, near Driftwood; David, a well-known physician, 
married Elizabeth Stalnaker, daughter of Warwick 
Stalnaker, of Randolph; James Gibson married Jennie 
Friel, daughter of John Friel,. who was killed in battle 
on Alleghany Mountain, December, 1861; Jacob Gib¬ 
son married a Miss Wamsley of Randolph, and was 
killed during the war near Hnttonsville in a skirmish 
with Jenkin's Cavalry; David Gibson's daughter, Eliz¬ 
abeth became the wife of James McClure, near Edray; 
Mary married Rankin Poage, at Edray; Nancy became 
the wife of Samuel M. Gay, on the Indian Draft. 

Mr Gibson built up a comfortable home, in which he 
was assisted by his industrious sons and daughters. 
The habits of thrift learned from their parents have 
been successfully kept up, and prosperity attends them 
in their affairs, and all have comfortable homes and are 
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prospering. His home was open to the stranger that 
might come along. His confidences were sometimes 

abused and imposition practiced upon him, but that 

made no difference with his treatment of others. For 
years his home was at the service of the preachers, and 
thus most of the preaching oil Upper Elk was at his 

house. It was a great undertaking to locate in the un¬ 
broken forest and build up a home and rear the family 
these worthy people succeeded so well in accomplishing. 
All such should be remembered and their services 
gratefully appreciated, and the story of their lives told 
for the instruction and encouragement of the genera¬ 
tions following. The righteous, the honest and indus¬ 
trious should be held in lastihg remembrance. 


VALENTINE CACKLEY. 

During the last century but few names have been 
more familiarly known in our county, before and since 
the organization, than the Cackley s. The ancestors of 
this relationship were Valentine Cackley, Senior, and 
Mary Frye, his wife, from the lower Valley not far 
from Winchester, at Capon Springs. They located at 
Midpoint about 1778. These worthy people were ef 
German descent. The original name was Keekly, and 
came to be spelled Cackley by the way it was pro¬ 
nounced. Their sons were Levi, William, Joseph, 
Valentine, Benjamin, and their daughters were Alice, 
Mary, Anne, and Rebecca— six sons and four daugh¬ 
ters. 

Alice, the eldest daughter, became the wife of the 
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late Samuel M. Gay. who resided on the farm now 

held by the heirs of the late George Gibson, on the 
Gi •eenbrier above Marl inton two miles. Mr Gibson 
was her grandson. Mrs Gay was a very estimable per¬ 
son, and the story of her life would make thrilling 
reading. 

Mary Cackley was married to Willette Perkins, and 

went west. 

Anne Cackley became the wife of Thomas Hill. 

Rebecca Cackley was married to John Ewing. Her 
family went to Ohio. She was the mother of eleven 
sons. The youngest was named Eleven Ewing. It is 
believed that the famous Tom Ewing, statesman and 
orator, and as such was the pride of Ohio, in his time 
was of this family. 

Levi Cackley married Nancy Bradshaw, daughter of 
John Bradshaw the founder of Huntersville, and set¬ 
tled on Stamping ('reek, where some of his worthy de¬ 
scendants yet reside. Jacob, Levi, and William were 
the names of his sons. Rev A. M. Cackley, D. D., 
of the Baltimcre conference, is a grandson. 

William Cackley, son of Valentine, married Jennie 
Gay, daughter of Robert Gay, and first settled on the 
property now owned by Mathews Ruckman, near Mill- 
point, and also operated a store. Having sold his farm 
to the late 1). L. Ruckman, he moved his family to a 
farm on Cummings ("reek, near Huntersville, where 
he resided for many years, farming and merchandizing 
and in public office. A singular occurrence was con¬ 
nected with this removal to Huntersville. Mrs Cack¬ 
ley had become tired of her flock of pigeons and tried 
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to leave them back, but to her surprise the pigeons 

were on the oak tree near the dwelling the next morn- 

ing. 

Mr and Mrs Caekley were the parents of five sons 
and four daughters: Robert, Claiborne, Frye, Davis, 
and John; Mary, Leah, Hannah, Ann and Sarah Jane. 
Mary became the wife of J. J. (dark, merchant from 
Staunton- Leah became Mrs John Ilogsett and lived 
on Elk. Hannah was married to William Floyd and 
lived at Sutton, Braxton County. 

William Caekley was a captain in the war of 1812. 
His kindness to his company endeared himself to the 
soldiers and their friends and gave him great populari¬ 
ty. He was a Jacksonian Democrat; went several 
terms to the Legislature; was Sheriff of the County. 
Late in life he moved to Illinois, where most of his 
surviving posterity reside. 

Valentine Caekley, Junior was married to Mary 
Moore, from Eastern Virginia. Their daughter Caro¬ 
line was the first wife of Harper McLaughlin; and their 
son, William H. Caekley, once a prominent citizen of 
Pocahontas, now a merchant in Ronceverte. 

Valentine Caekley took the census for Pocahontas 
County in 1840. He had the lower mill erected at 
Millpoint. Joseph Caekley owned the upper mill, and 
after selling out to Sampson Mathews, he migrated to 
Ohio, married and settled there. 

Benjamin Caekley staid awhile on his share of the 
homestead, now known as the Lee Place, and sold out 
to his brother Joseph and went to Jackson County, (). 
The youngest son of Valentine Caekley, Senior, was 
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named Jacob. He seemed to have been excessively 
fond of of athletic sports—running, wrestling, and 

pitching quoits. One of the most popular diversions 
of that time seems a singular one to us. It was to see 
who could throw a pumpkin the highest and catch it 
while falling. Another diversion was skipping flat 
stones over the water. One day while thus amusing 
himself, with several others, on the mill race, Jacob 
suddenly collapsed and was carried into . the house. 
He had overexerted himself by an underhanded throw, 
and received internal injuries, and died from the effects 
a most excruciating death. As a final resort quicksilver 
was given him, the effects of whicn were agonizing in 
the extreme. Dr Althair was the attending physician. 

Valentine Cackley, the pioneer, accumulated an im¬ 
mense landed estate. His home was about the loca¬ 
tion occupied bv Isaac McNeePs residence. It seems 
at one time to have been within the limits of the fort. 
The fort was about where the garden is. Persons yet 
living have seen relics picked up by parties working in 
the garden. He encouraged and promoted useful in¬ 
dustries. A firstclass mill, for the time, was built; a 
tannery projected, a tilt hammer started, and a store 
carried on. While the venerable pioneer could over¬ 
look a wide prospect from his home, and while lie was 
not quite “the lord of all his eye could survey,” yet 
he could lay claim to a goodly portion of what was in 
sight east, north, and west of Midpoint. The name of 
such a person is w r orthy of remembrance, for lie left a 
very important and influential part of our county much 
better off than it was when he settled therein. 
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DIANA SAUNDERS. 

Soon after the war of 1812 there came to our county 
one of the most interesting and eccentric personalities 
that our older people remember anything about, Mrs 
Diana Saunders, late of Rocky Point on Dry Branch 
of Swago. She was the widowed mother of four child¬ 
ren, Anna, Eleanor, Cyrus, and Isaac. Her cabin 
home was built near the head springs of Dry Branch, 
almost in speaking distance of the Rocky Point school- 
house, and just below. 

Cyrus Saunders lived in Madison Comity, Ya., and 
was a merchant and a citizen of prominence. 

Isaac Saunders, upon attaining his majority, went to 
Fayette County, married, and settled on the banks of 
New River not far from the Hawk's nest. His sister 
Anna made her home with him for a time, and then 
became Mrs Ewing of Fayette County. 

Eleanor Saunders was married to Barnett Adkis- 
son, from Madison County, and lived on Spruce Flat 
on the head of Swago, on the place now occupied by 
James Adkisson. In reference to her children we have 
in band the following particulars, communicated by 
John Adkisson. 

Catherine first became wife of William Tyler, f rom 
Madison County, and then Mrs Jacob Wei ford, near 
Millpoint. 

William Adkisson, whose wife was Martini Jones, 
from Madison County, lived on Spruce Flat. 

Abel Adkisson, whose first wife was Susannah, 
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daughter of the late Daniel Adkisson, and whoso sec¬ 
ond wife was Frances Hughes, lived on the head of 
Swago, where his son Oliver Blake now lives. 

Daniel Adkisson married Mary Holmes of Madison 
County, and settled on Spruce Flats. 

Isaac Adkisson married Martha Young, and lived a ! 
the Young Place" on Rich Mountain. 

Frances Adkisson first became Mrs James W. Silvev 
and lived at the head of Swago. She was afterwards 
married to the late Joseph Rodgers, and lives near 
Millpoint. 

Nancy married Benjamin Taylor of Nicholas County 
and settled on New River. He was a hatter by occu¬ 
pation. 

Martha Jane Adkisson married James Arthur, of 
Webster County, and went to the western part of the 
State. 

Lucinda Adkisson, the youngest of Eleanor's daugh¬ 
ters, was married to Rev Joshua Buckley, and lived at 
Buckeye. Some reference to her family is made in 
other sketches. 

But few persons have left their impress upon the 
writer’s memory more vividly than Mrs Diana Saun¬ 
ders. As to her personality, she had been formed in 

“Nature’s choicest mould’’ and in her youth must have 
been the peer of Edgar Allen Poe’s “rare and radiant 
maiden/’ The writer recalls one or more of her grand¬ 
daughters as among the most perfect models of femi¬ 
nine form and feature that he has observed anywhere. 

From the way Granny Saunders used to spean of 
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Jim Madison, Jim Monroe, and Tom Jefferson, and 

wonder how such finicky, limber-jointed, red headed, 
fiddling and dancing customers had ever been made 
Presidents of our United Statos, it is inferred that her 
blooming youth must have been passed in Orange and 
Albermarle atmosphere. 

The writer was frequently told by his lamented mo¬ 
ther that when he was an infant about six weeks old he 

had the whooping cough so severely that he was given 
up to die. As a last resort Granny Saunders was sent 
for in all haste, and when she arrived the baby was to 
all appearances cold and dead. The doctress ordered 
a tub of hot water, plouted the baby in, soaked him 
awhile and gave him a good rubbing. She then called 
for a razor and a goose quill, scarified the little body 
between the shoulders, inserted the quill and gave him 
a blowing up until the infant began to blow for him¬ 
self. He came to and recovered, and has been blow¬ 
ing seventy years on his own hook, figuratively speak¬ 
ing. There have been times in his life when the writ¬ 
er has felt rather regretfully that Granny Saunders 
managed her case so well as to keep him from dying 
at that safe time. Now, however, he feels thankful to 
God for what she was able to do. lie deems it a most 
wonderful privilege to have lived the life the Supreme 
Being has allotted to him. Though this life has been 
humble and obscure, full of mistakes and blunders, 
still, blessed be His Holy name, for life and its won¬ 
derful hopes for the hereafter, when the Lord comes. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the useful services 
performs 1 by Mrs Samil um for a half century 
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or more, when there was no resident physician nearer 
than tiie Warm Springs or Lewisburg. For years and 

years her time was virtually spent in the homes of the 
suffering. Stormy nights, swollen, raging mountain 
streams and torrents were braved by this heroic woman 
to be with the sick in their distress. 

While it is true the most of her services were ren¬ 
dered in scenes over which the thickest veil of privacy 
should be ever drawn, yet it may not be out of good 
form to say that she never lost her self possession. The 
patient might be to all appearances in extremis, with 
less than a step between her and death in the throes of 
of maternity, all present convulsed with grief and ap¬ 
prehension except (-irannv Saunders. She would dip 
her pipe in the ashes, ejaculate prayers along with the 
puffs of smoke, and sit down by the patient: “Hold on 
old girl, we can't spare you yet; pick your Hint and try 
it again. I have been praying for you, and the good 
Lord Almighty never goes back on his word to old 
Granny Saunders." 

In the course of an hour or so. Granny Saunders 
looks ii]) the k4 old man.'' When she finds him she 
opens her arms as if to embrace him. He draws back 

exclaiming, “Oh Granny, don't do that!'" “Well, you 
ugly beast, if you won't let me kiss you, come in and 
see what a pretty thing the good Lord has sent your 
old woman. How it could be so pretty no one could 
tell without seeing the mother!" 

One of the most praiseworthy traits in the character 
of this grand woman was her abhorrence of “doggity 
ways,” as she would tersely put it. She was greatly 
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worried by the wav a young man seemed to be treat¬ 
ing a girl in whom she felt a motherly interest. Ap¬ 
pearances seemed to indicate that the 4 ‘young rascal of 
a puppy" had plucked the the rose, but left the thorn 
with her heartbroken young friend; or in other words 
had fooled her upon a promise of marriage. 

One day, it seems, the young man met her in the 
road, and he said: “Granny Saunders, if you do not 
quit talking about me. as I hear of you doing, I shall 
have to sue you for slander." 

The old lady cleared her decks for action, rolled up 
her sleeves and shook her fist under his nose. “I am 
ready for you here, at the court house, or anywhere 
else, outside the bottomless pit. There is where pups 
like you are bound to go, so I will not promise to have 
anything to do with you there. I cannot blame a 
Beaver Dam evening wolf for coming over here and 
stealing a lamb, for it is built that way, and can't 
know any better, but when I see a customer like you, 
with good looks, good natural sense and belonging to 
a decent family, guilty of tilings the Old Boy would be 
above doing, I must tell you, I do say I must tell you 
the dirtiest, yellow, egg-suckiug dog in all Pocahontas 
is an angel to what you are. If the devil knows you as 
Ido, and thinks of von as I do, he will put you on one 
of his hottest gridirons all by yourself, as not fit com¬ 
pany for any other lost soul." 

Granny's words seem to have been 44 winged ones." 
The suit was never brought for slander, he mended his 
ways, looked through his Bible and found a verse in 
Paul's writings that convinced him that the easiest way 
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out of the tangle would be to marry as he had promis¬ 
ed. 

If there could have been kept a faithful record of all 
her doings and savings it would have made a book bv 
itself, nothing like it in extant literature. She had an 
entertaining story of the time the troops were on the 
march to Yorktown, and about Washington stopping 
at the yard fence and calling for water. IIer mother 
sent her out with bucket and gourd, fresh from the 
well, and watere 1 tho thirsty general and staff attend¬ 
ants. fcfc They took their water, and I tell you they all 
drank a few, and then the grandees rode away with 
high heads and stiff upper lips, looking at me as if they 
thought it was about all that I was fit for, to handle 
the water gourd for their pleasure/' 

She had many stories that thrilled the little folks. 
One was about a child being born in 1775 that* only 
lived a few minutes. Before it died it said just as 
plainly as could be spoken by a grown person: 

“A warm winter and a cold spring, 

A bloody summer and a new king!' 1 

One of her most popular lullabys had this refrain: 

“Sleep all day and cry all night, 

Whippoorwill, whippoorwill/' 

Persons yet living remember the reply she once 
made to the salutation, “Well, Granny, how are you 
to day/' 

“Poorly enough, to tell you truth. O dear, I am 
just here and that is all. I have pains in my face, 
pains in my ears, pains in the top of my head, at the 
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back of my neck, between my shoulders, in my arms, 

in my breast, in my body, in my knees, in my ankles, 
in both my big toes/' Then pausing a moment as if 
trying to think of more places for pains, she would 
raise her eyes toward heaven and devoutly exclaim, 
“But praise the Lord, bless His Holy Name, I have a 
good appetite!" 

Late in the fifties or early in the sixties, she went to 

make her home with Isaac and Anna, on New River, 
where she died fifteen or twenty years ago, aged about 
a hundred and three years as most of her acquaintances 
believe. Dear old friend, the Creator has not sent 
many like her to our part of the world as yet. 

LANTY LOCKRIDGE 

One of the most widely known of Pocahontas fami¬ 
lies in former years was tjiat of the ancestor of the 
Lockridge relationship, at Driscol, four miles east of 
Huntersville. It was a place of resort for visiting law¬ 
yers to and from Huntersville on public occasions. 
Pleasant mention is made of the kind treatment receiv¬ 
ed and of the nice and bountiful table comforts enjoy¬ 
ed in the memoir of the late Howe Peyton, and in 
some published reminiscences of George May sc, of the 
Warm Springs. 

Lancelot (Lantyj Lockridge, the progenitor of 
the name in our county, came from the Lower 
Bull Pasture, in Highland county, about four 
miles up the river from Williamsville, Bath county. 

Airs Lockridge was Elizabeth Benson, of the same vi- 
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from whom Joseph Benson Foraker traces his name 
and ancestry, and who is now in the Senate of the 
Cnited States, colleague of M. A. Hanna, from Ohio. 

Mr and* Mrs Lockridge were of pure Seotch-Irish de¬ 
scent. Early in the century they settled on Knapp's 
Creek and built up a prosperous home and reared a 
large family, four sons and five daughters: Andrew, 
Matthias, Lanty, James T., Elizabeth, Nelly, Harriet, 
Rebecca and Martha. 

Andrew* Lockridge married Elizabeth Gillilan, 
daughter of John Gillilan, near Midpoint, and moved 
to Missouri. — Matthias Lockridge went to Missouri in 
early manhood, married Miss Crow, a Missouri lady, 
and settled there.—Lanty Lockridge married Caroline 
('leek, daughter of John Cleek, and first settled on the 
“Gay Place," near Sunset, then on the “Harper 
Place," near Sunset, finally moved to Ord, Nebraska, 
where his sons Lee and Augustus now reside. 

Col James T. Lockridge married Miss Lillie Moser, 
of South Carolina, and occupied the homestead, which 
was his home during life. He was a citizen of marked 
prominence, Colonel 127 Virginia Militia, magistrate, 
merchant, sheriff and member of Virginia House of 
Delegates. Their children, two sons and two daught¬ 
ers, are Horace M. Lockridge, of Huntersville; Mrs 
Florence Milligan, of Buena Vista; Dr J. B. Lock¬ 
ridge, of Driscol, and Mrs L. W. Herold, a popular 
school teacher and instructor in instumental music. 

Elizabeth, eldest daughter, became the wife of the 
late Henry Herold, who moved to Nicholas county. 
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where most of her family settled. The late Washing¬ 
ton Herold,near Frost, was one of her sons. 

Nellie, the second daughter, was married to the late 
Jacob Slaven, of Travelers Repose. Their children 
were four sons and eight daughters. * 

Harriet, third daughter, was married to the late John 
McNeel, near Millpoint. The tradition is that Nellie 
and Harriet were married the same day—a double 
wedding. Their family numbered two sons and three 
daughters: Isaac, Mathew John, Eveline, who was 
married to the late Adrew D. Amiss of Buckeye. Mr 
Amiss was a clerk in one of the government depart¬ 
ments at Washington, and attended to considerable 
public business in Pocahontas during his life. Rachel 
was married to the Late Dr Wallace. Elizabeth Mc- 
Neel married Jacob Crouch, of Randolph County. 

Rebecca Lockridge, the fourth daughter, was mar¬ 
ried to the late Joseph Seybert, and lived first on the 
Waddell place, near Millpoint, then on the place occu¬ 
pied by Henry Sharp, on Douthard’s Creek, and lastly 
on the farm now held by William L. Harper, near 
Sunset. Their sons were Lanty and Jacob. Lanty 
died a prisoner of war at Elmira, New York. Jacob 
married Mary Jones, of Greenbrier County, and lived 
a prosperous citizen of Rockbridge . County. There 
were two daughters, Maria and Elizabeth. Maria Sey¬ 
bert was married to Andrew Herold and now lives near 
Frost. th Seybert was married to the late Wil¬ 

liam D. Gibson, of Highland County. Joseph, Kem¬ 
per, and William Gibson are her sons. Eva Rebecca 
Gibson married David Kyle, of Rockbridge County; 
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Clara Gibson is a teacher in the public schools of 
Highland; Elizabeth Gibson married J. M. Colaw, of 

Monterey, Va.; Catherine Gibson is a popular teacher 

in the Rockbridge public schools. 

Martha Locki idge, the fifth daughter, was married 
to Roger Hickman, of Bath County. Her children 

were Lanty Hickman, now of Tucker County, and 
Elizabeth, who is Mrs Stuart Rider, of Bath County. 

It has been a pleasure to the wiiter to collect the 
material for this sketch, for many of the persons men¬ 
tioned therein were among the cherished friends of his 
youth. 

As to the personal appearance of this venerable man, 
it was a common remark of those who had seen Henry 
Clay that there was a striking resemblance in the form 
and features of the two men, and that those who had 
portraits of Henry Clay had nothing to do but scratch 
out the name and write Lanty Lockridge in place of it, 
and they would have his picture and one that every¬ 
body would recognize. The writer never saw Henry 
Clay, but he has been often impressed with the portrait 
he has seen, and is always reminded of our venerable 
friend by the striking resemblance, so apparent to those 
who were acquainted with him. 


JOSHUA BUCKLEY. 

It appears from Authentic tradition that the pioneer 

settler of the Buckeye neighborhood, four miles south 
of Marlinton, was Joshua Buckley, at the junction of 
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S wage Creek with the Greeu brier. It was about the 
year 1770 or 1775. He came from Winchester, Va., 

and his wife, Hannah Collins, was a native of New¬ 
town, few miles south of Winchester. John Buckley, 
their eldest child, was but two weeks old when his pa¬ 
rents set out in the month of March on their pack 

horses for their new home. 

Upon their arrival they occupied a deserted hunter’s 
camp, and on the same day Mr Buckley took the suf¬ 
fering, jaded horses to John McNeel’s, in the Levels, 
to procure keeping for them awhile, thus leaving wife 
and child alone. The wolves howled all night, and 
she could hear the snapping of their teeth, but she 
disclaimed all fear. This camp was occupied until a 
cabin could be built and ground prepared for potatoes 
and buckwheat. 

This family for the lirst summer subsisted on a bush¬ 
el and a half of meal, brought with them from Win¬ 
chester, with potatoes and venison. Mr Buckley could 
go up Cooks Run and pick out a deer as conveniently 
as a mutton may now be had, and even more easily. 

One of the daughters, Mrs Hetty Kee, the ancestress 
of the Kee family, when a little girl remembered see¬ 
ing the Indians very often, and frequently heard them 
on the ridges overlooking Buckeye, whistling on their 
powder charges, and making other strange noises as if 
exchailging signals. 

Mr Buckley raised one crop of buckwheat that he 

often mentioned to illustrate how it would yield. For 
fear the corn might not ripeen enough for bread, he 
dropped grains of buckwheat between the rows by 
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hand and covered with a iioe. He planted a half- 
bushel of seed and threshed out eighty bushels. He 

carried the nails used in roofing his barn from Win¬ 
chester. They were hammered out by hand, and cost 
seventeen cents a pound. 

There were frequent alarms from Indian incursions. 

The women and younger children would be sent to the 
fort at Midpoint. The older boys would stay around 
home to look after the stock, with instructions to re¬ 
fugee in a certain hollow log if Indians should be seen 
passing by. 

About the time Joseph Buckley became a grown 
man, his father had five hogs fattening at the upper 
end of the orchard. One night a panther came and 
carried the whole lot to Cooks Run, piled them up, 
and covered them over with leaves and earth. The 
father and his sons watched for several nights, and 
finally the old panther came with her cubs. She was 
shot and the cubs captured and kept for pets. One was 
given away, and the other kept until almost grown. 
It took a great dislike to the colored servants, named 
Thyatira and Joseph. Young Joe Buckley took much 
delight in frightening the servants. He would hold 
the chain and start the panther after them, and would 
let it almost catch them at times. This would frighten 
the servants very mveli, and they cherished great ani¬ 
mosity towards the pet, and threatened to put it out of 
the way. This made the young man uneasy about his 
panther, and he would not leave it out of doors at night 
fearing the servants would kill it, and so he made a 
place for safe keeping near his bed. The beast would 
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sleep by liis side, purring like a kitten, though much 
louder. 

One night the young man was awakened by some¬ 
thing strange about his throat. When became con¬ 
scious he found his pet was licking at his throat, slight¬ 
ly pinching at times with its teeth, then lick awhile and 
pinch a little harder- Tlits frightened the young man 
so thoroughly that he sprang to his feet, dragged it out 
of doors and dispatched it at once. 


JOHN SHARP. 

Among the persons settling in what is.now Pocahon¬ 
tas County early in the century, John Sharp, Senior, a 
native of Ireland, is richly deserving of more than 
passing notice. He is the ancestor of the families of 
that name that constitute such a marked proportion of 
the Frost community, and have been identified with 
that vicinity for the past 91 years. Previous to the 
Revolution he came in with the tide of Scotch-Irish 
imigration that spread over Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and thence moved south, and finally located in 
Rockingham County, Virginia. His wife was Marga¬ 
ret Blaine, whose parents resided in the vicinity of 
Rawley Springs, She was a relative of Rev. John S. 
Blaine, one of the pioneer Presbyterian pastors in our 
countyr 

After a residence of several years in Rockingham 
County, Mr Sharp came to Pocahontas to secure land 
for the use of his large and industrious family, and he 
succeeded well, and saw them well fixed in life all 
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around him. He reached Frost in 1802, and settled 
on the place now occupied by Abram Sharp. There 
were six sons and as many daughters. The daughters 

were Margaret, Anna, Isabella, Elizabeth, Rosa, and 

Polly. • Margaret became Mrs Henry Dilley and lived 
on Thorny Creek. Anna was married to Daniel Mc- 

Collam, who finally moved to Ohio, Isabella became 
Mrs Alexander Rider, who lived so long on the top of 
the Alleghany, seven miles east of Huntersville. Eliza¬ 
beth was the wife of Rev James Wanless, a widely 
known minister, and lived cm upper Thorny Creek, 
where John F. Wanless now resides. 

Rosa Sharp was married to the Rev William J. Ry¬ 
der, on Back Creek. Her family mostly went west— 
to Illinois. Rev Stewart Ryder, of Bath, is her son. 
He was for several years an itinerant minister in the 
Baltimore Conference. Aaron Ryder, who liver near 
Frost, is another son. 

Mary Sharp became the wife of William Hartman, 
and settled in Upshur County. Her children were Joel 
Susan, Elizabeth, and Mory. Joel Hartman married 
Jonathan Yeager’s daughter Rachel. Mary Hartman 
became Mrs Jeter; Susan Hartman became a Mrs Har¬ 
per, all of Upshur County. 

In reference to the six sons that were of this family, 
and the brothers of the six sisters whose history is 
so briefly traced, we learn the following partic¬ 
ulars from Mrs Elizabeth Sharp, the aged relict 
of the late John Sharp, a grandson of the pioneer John 
Sharp. This venerable lady has a remarkable history. 
Left alone during the war, she supported her youug 
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and numerous family, p ad off mortgages on the land, 
and came through the great trouble out of debt. 

The pioneer’s sons were John, Robert, Daniel, Wil¬ 
liam, James, and Joseph. 

John Sharp married Rebecca Moore, daughter of 
Pennsylvania John Moore, and settled on land now 
occupied by Joseph Moore, who is a grandson of John 

Sharp, Senior. 

Robert Sharp died in early youth. 

Daniel Sharp married Margaret Palmer, of Augusta 
County, and settled on Buffalo Mountain, beyond 
Greenbank. Daniel finally went to Lewis County, and 
settled on Leading Creek. 

James Sharp married Margaret Waul ess, and settled 
on the head of Thorny Creek, There were five sons 
and two daughters in his family. William, Andrew, 
Robert, James, and Lindsay were the sons; and Jane, 
who became Mrs Nicholas Swadelv, and Nancy, who 
married James Moore, now of Nicholas County, were 
the daughters. Nicholas Swadelv moved to Ritchie 
County. Lindsay Sharp lives on the old homestead. 
Andrew Sharp lives on Back Creek, and was 97 years 
of age July 3, 1897. He was able at that time to do 
considerable work with his axe and brush-hook. 

William Sharp married Margaret Nesbitt, of Rock¬ 
bridge C ounty, and settled near Frost. There were a 
son and three daughters. Mary Paulina married-Ste¬ 
phen Wunless, and lived on Back Creek. Her hus¬ 
band was killed Ibv a vicious horse. Eliza Jane, be¬ 
came Mrs David Hannah, of Fayette County. John 
Sharp, the one son of this family, married Elizabeth 
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Slaven Wade, of Highland County, and settled on the 
place near Frost where his widow now lives. There 
were five sons and four daughters. 

The sons were Charles Osborne Wade, William Al¬ 
exander Gilmer, John Benjamin Franklin, Aaron 
Uriah Bradford. Little Bradford died at the age of 

seven years, his mother’s darling, and though many 
years have passed she we^ps at the mention of his 
name. Matilda Ursula died at sixteen months. Mar¬ 
garet Ann died aged sixteen years. Martha Ellen 
and Marietta Emmeretta Virginia are yet living. 

Gilmer Sharp married Nancy Elizabeth Arbogast, 
and settled a mile from Frost on the west branch of 
Knapps Creek, in the pine woods, and opened up a 
nice home. His family consists of seven sons and two 
daughters: Upton Porter, William Bradford, Clifton 
Chalmers, Ernest Gilmer, George Merviu, Charles 
Letcher, Minnie Ursula, and Nancy Elizabeth Daisy. 
Minnie is now Mrs Ellis Bussard, near Glade Hill. 

J. B. F, Sharp, great-grandson of the pioneer, mar¬ 
ried Mary Alice Gibson, of Bath, rnd now lives near 
Frost. Henderson Wickline, Carrie, Bessie, Ellen, 
and Ruth are their children. 

C. O. W. Sharp, another son of the same family, 
married Amanda Grimes, and settled near Frost. 
There were six sons and three daughters: .Hannibal 
Hamlin, Charic nson, David Franklin, George 
Winters, Summers Hedrick, Austin John, Trudie 
Montgomery, Isa Amanda, Esta Medora. 

Martha Ellen Sharp, one of the surviving sisters, be¬ 
came the wife of Abram Sharp, near Frost. He was a 


■ 
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Union soldier. Their family consists of six sons and 
four daughters: Joseph Averill matried Sarah Vint 

and lives on Browns mountain. John Washington 
married Mary Ann Simmons, of Highland, and lives 
near Frost. Their sons are Anderson Butler, Stewart 

Holmes, Aaron Abraham, and Lincoln, who died at 

the age of four years. The daughters are Julia Quebec, 
who is Mrs William Shrader and lives near Frost; and 
Cuba Truxillo, who died December, 1895; greatly la¬ 
mented; Elizabeth Rachel, and Mary Hannah Susan. 

The other surviving member of Mrs Bettie Sharp's 
family is Marietta Emmeretta Virginia, who married 
Thomas R. Kellison, and lives near Mountain Grove. 
Her family of three sons and six daughters are named 
as follows: John Benjamin Franklin Lightbourne, 
Charles Hackie, Thomas Bonar, Elizabeth Lugertie 
Moomau, Anna Amanda Jane, Ella, Marietta Con¬ 
stance, Hattie, and Lucy. 

The last of the sons of John the pioneer is Joseph 
Sharp, who married Elizabeth Lightner and settled on 
the homestead, now held by Abram Sharp. The late 
Peter Sharp, near Frost, was a son of Joseph Sharp. 
He was a Confederate soldier. His wife was Mary 
Ann Herron, daughter of Leonard Herron. Three of 
his sons are Methodist preachers. Oscar is a local 
preacher; William and Jasper are in the itineracy; 
Samuel died recently, and Ashby is Constable of Frost 
District: Alice is Mrs Alexander Kiricofe, and lives 
in Augusta County. Azelia married Rev C. M. An¬ 
derson. 

Another son, Henry Sharp, married Caroline Curry, 
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daughter of the late «J. Harvey Curry, of Dunmore, 

mul lives on DouthartTs Creek, near Driscol. Their 

family numbers seven daughters and two sons: Clara, 
now Mrs Henry Overholt; Doeia, now Mrs Warren; 
Effie, Mrs J. E. Campbell, of Covington; Lizzie, Mrs 
Mack Ervine; Bertha, Lucy, aud Pearl- Gilbert Sharp 
is at home, a well known machinist. Albert Sharp re¬ 
sides at Marlinton, where he is a well known citizen, 
and has performed an active part in the construction of 
improvements. 

Thus far we have been able to illustrate to some ex¬ 
tent the history of John Sharp, the settler. As was 
intimated, the great motive that prompted his coming 
to the head of Knapps Creek was to get land. In this 
he was successful. His landed possessions reached 
from the Gibson farm, near Frost, up the West Branch 
to Armnius Bussard’s, near Glade Hill. He had pro¬ 
perty in the Hills, on Thorny Creek, and on Buffalo 
Mountain beyond Greenbank, and the most of these 
lands yet in the possession of his descendants. 

He was small in person, blue eyes, light hair, and 
of florid complexion. He was constantly employed. 
Mrs Sharp was quiet in all her ways, very diligent in 
her duties, and patiently met and endured the toils and 
inconveniences of living in the woods. These persons 
were pious, and some of the first religious meetings 
ever held in the vicinity of Frost were at their house. 


DAVID HANNAH. 

This paper is prepared to pay a tribute to the memo- 
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i y of a pioneer citizen of our county, the late David 
Hannah, of the Old Field Branch of Elk. He was a 
son of David Hannah, Senior, who was the progenitor 
of the Hannah Family, one of the oldest in Pocahon¬ 
tas. David Hannah, Senior, was a native of Ireland. 
He married a Miss Gibson, who was reared in Augusta 
County, and settled at the mouth of Locust Creek soon 
after the Revolutionary war. He possessed some prac¬ 
tical knowledge of medicine of the botanical school, 
and did a good deal of practice in frontier times. He 
was probably the first person that ever practiced physic 
in lower Pocahontas. Dr and Mrs Elizabeth Hannah 
were the parents of six daughters and four sons. 

Ann became Mrs Joseph Oldham and Lucinda mar¬ 
ried William Oldham. Their homes were near the 
source of Locust Creek. Mary Hannah was married to 
John Mollohan, and lived in what is now Webster 
County. Elizabeth Hannah became Mrs William Ben¬ 
nett, and lived in Harrison County. Jennie Hannah 
was married to the late Samuel Whiting, on Droop 
Mountain, where the Whiting family now lives. Her 
son Ebenezer married Sallie McMillion and lived on 
the Whiting homestead. Nancy Hannah became the 
wife of Janies Cochran, and lived near the Greenbrier 
border. 

William Hannah and John Hannah died in youth. 

Joseph Hannah married Elizabeth Burnsides, on 
Greenbrier River, and settled on Elk, where his son, 
John Hannah, lately lived, over eighty years of age. 

David Hannah, Junior, the subject of this article, 
married Margaret Burnsides, on the Greenbrier, east of 
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Ilillsbort , a daughter of John Burnsides and his wife, 
Mary Walker, of Augusta Couty. Her family and the 
family of General J. A. Walker, of Wytheville, Va., 
are closely related. He was one of the last command¬ 
ers of the Stonewall Brigade. He settled on Elk, and 
reared a large family of worthy sons and daughters. 

Isabella Hannah was married to the late John Var¬ 
ner, and settled at Split Rock, a few miles down Elk, 
and built up a good home with their industry and econ¬ 
omy. Their children were Margaret, now Mrs Clinton 
Slanker; David Varner, a Confederate soldier killed in 
war; Mary Varner, afterwards Mrs Robert Wilson, and 
lived near Lexington, Va. John Varner and Samuel 
Varner, at Linwood; Susan Varner, now Mrs William 
Snyder, in Iowa; William Varner, at Old Field branch; 
Alice Varner became Mrs John Stewart, near Valley 
Head; Jennie Varner was married to Hamilton Sny¬ 
der, and located in Taylor County, Iowa; Benjamin 
Varner married Ella Moore, of Knapps Creek, lived 
awhile at the Split Rock homestead, and finally moved 
to Ohio where he now resides. 

Elizabeth Hannah was married to Marinus J. Van- 
Reenan, and settled in Iowa. Mr VanReenan was a 
native of Holland, His father’s family w r as attached 
to a band of Holland emigrants, who were induced to 
colonize on Laurel Run in 1842, by the Rev John 
Schemerhorn, of New York. The highlands of Poca¬ 
hontas were not congenial to persons from a populous 
Holland city in the Netherlands, and after grievous 
privations the colony disbanded. Some went west; 
others remained in Pocahontas, and are excellent peo¬ 
ple. The Stultings came in this band also. The names 
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of Elizabeth VanReenan’s children are David, Robert, 

and Mary. 

John Burnsides Hannah married Margaret McClure, 
and located on part of the “Old Field” homestead, 
and has lately died. The • following particulars are 
given in reference to their children: Mary is now Mrs 
John Beverage, near Clover Lick; Samuel David mar¬ 
ried Amanda Moore, and settled on the Hogsett place; 
Wallace died while young; William Boude, whose wife 
was Miss Birdie Dilley; John Ellis married Malinda 
Catherine Sharp, and settled on the homestead; Nancy 
was married to Fletcher Dilley, and lives near West 
Union; Ivie Viola; Edgar Russell, and Lena Mary died 
while young. 

David Hannah, the third of the ancestral name, was 
first married to Rebecca Moore, daughter of the late 
Isaac Moore, of Edray. Second marriage to Margaret 
Jane McClure, daughter of Arthur McClure of Lower 
Pocahontas, and settled in Iowa; thence moved to 
Missouri. The names of his children were James, 
Joseph, Mary, Margaret, and Julia. 

Robert Hannah married Jennie Burk and settled in 
Iowa. John is the name of the only one of his child¬ 
ren known to the writer. 

William Hannah, one of the twins born to Mr and 
Mrs David Hannah of Pioneer memory, married Cath¬ 
erine Rh in chart of Randolph County, and settled on 
Pine Flat, head of Swago. William family were 
three sons and a daughter. James married Maggie 
Auldridge, a daughter of Thomas Auldridge, and live^ 
'near the head of Dry Creek. Eugenius married Jennie 
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Kellison, and lives near Poage’s Lane. Margaret is 

Mrs Kenny Kinnison, on Swago. Burleigh married 
Miss Lula Perry, on the Greenbrier. 

Joseph Hannah, the other twin son of the pioneer, 
married Elizabeth Pool, daughter of John Cool, of 
Webster Countyt and lives in that county. 

The writer remembers the personality of the venera¬ 
ble pioneer very vividly. In early youth I saw him 
frequently, aud he was very interesting to m 1 fro n the 
fact Mr Hanna had been off to the war of 1812. To 
me an old soldier seemed more than human. He had 
an interesting way of relating his adventures, and was 
fond of talking about the war. He was at his best 
when telling how he felt when aroused one morning 
before day to get ready for an attack, as the British 
were reported as coming. He arose and put on his ac¬ 
coutrements quickly as possible, and took his place in 
the ranks and moved off to fight. His hat kept falling 
off as he marched until it became so troublesome that 
he was determined to find out the reason why it would 
not stay on his head. It had never been so hard to 
keep on before because it was a good fit. , When the 
troops halted he examined his head and found the 
hairs were all on end, stiff as bristles, and were push¬ 
ing the hat off as fast as he could put it on. The hair 
kept stiff until the order was given to return to camp, 
when it all became limber enough, and the hat was 
no more trouble. He found out afterwards that the 
whole scheme was to try the new soldiers to find out 
how they would conduct themselves when ordered into 
battle. This was near Norfolk. 
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The story, however, he seemed the most fond of tel¬ 
ling was about his experience in the hospital tent. Be¬ 
fore his term of service had expired he was prostrated 
by fever and given up as a critical case, and very strict 
orders were given not to let him have a drop of any¬ 
thing cool to drink. He noticed that there was whis¬ 
key and water on the table for the nurse's use, and he 
determined to have some at all hazards. The attend¬ 
ant came to him and found the young soldier so weak 
and stupid that he seemed to know nothing, and was 
unable to lift even his hand. So the hospital man 
thought there would be no risk to run were he to leave 
the bottle and pitcher on the table while he would'step 
out and get some fresh air. Soon as his back was 
turned the sick soldier crawled to the table, mixed the 
liquor and water, and drank till lie could drink no more 
and crawled back to his bunk, and when the nurse re¬ 
turned he was surprised to find his patient apparently 
asleep and the skin -showing a tendency to moisture. 
Finally the sweat broke, and when the doctor came to 
look at him, and seemed much pleased with the change 
in the patients condition. 

vt You were mighty near gone, old fellow, and if we 
had not kept cold water away from you, where would 
you be now?" 

The soldier kept his secret, and as lie was beginning 
to get stronger the liquor was kept our of sight. He 
thought he would have mended much more rapidly if 
things had been left on the table as before. 

The old soldier w r orked hard in building up his home 
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and the privations he and his family had to endure 
would seem unbearable now. He was kind and hos¬ 
pitable to a fault, ready to share the last lie had with 

the visitor that might desire shelter and food. He was 
much esteemed by all of his acquaintances. 

Finally the end came. One of the prettiest places 
near his home was selected and they placed him to 
sleep under the green sod that his own hands had help¬ 
ed to clear away. 


JOSEPH HANNAH. 

Among the earliest settlers of the Elk region was 
Joseph Hannah, a son of David Hannah, who lived at 
the mouth of Locust Creek. He married Elizabeth 
Burnsides and early in the century settled on the “Old 
Field Fork of Elk/’ 

II is home was on Mill Run near where William 
Hannah, a grandson, now lives. This immediate 
vicinity seems to have been a place of more than ordi¬ 
nary importance in prehistoric times. One of the most 
frequented Indian trails seems to have been from Clo¬ 
ve, Lick up the Creek to the Thomas Spring; thence 
over the mountain, crossing at the notch near Clark 
Rider’s farm; thence down by James Gibson’s to Elk. 
Here is the “Magic Circle,” mentioned elsewhere in 
this book. Nearly t? mile further down was the en¬ 
campment where about two acres of land had been de¬ 
nuded of trees for camp fires, and this was the “old 
field” that gave this branch of Elk its name; and was 
the* first piece of ground planted by Joseph Hannah. 
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Mr aud Mrs Hannah reared a large family of well- 

behaved, industrious children. This family did a good 

part in the industrial development of this thrifty sec¬ 
tion of our county. In reference to their children the 
following particulars are given. 

Joseph, William, Robert, and Sally died in child¬ 
hood or early youth. 

John Hannah married Mary Sharp, daughter of Jos¬ 
eph Sharp, near Frost. Their children were Sarah 
Jane, who became Mrs Aaron Fowlkes; Margaret Eliz¬ 
abeth, who was married to the late John Hall; Rachel 
Ann was married to the late George Gibson, near Mar- 
linton; Maitha Susan, now Mrs James Gibson; Aman¬ 
da Pleasant, the wife or William Lee Hambrick; Mary 
Ellen, who died young. Joseph Bryson Hannah, late 
a merchant at Frost. Sheldon ( lark Moore, on lower 
Elk, whose wife was Martha Moore. His children are 
named Georgiana, Davis, Albert, Virgie, Effie, Clark, 
Hugh, Feltner, Jane, Lee, and Frederick. Andrew 
Warwick Hannah, whose wife was Dora Hannah, 
daughter of Henry White, of Driscol. Their children 
Levie, Sadie, Lucy, Mary, Maggie, Bessie, and Mar¬ 
vin. William Hamilton Hannah, who married Sarah 
White, sister of the person just mentioned. Their 
children: Andrew, William, Myrta, Forrest, Bryson, 
Carrie. George Luther Hannah married Emma Bell 
McClure, daughter ot Arthur McClure, of Locust. She 
expired suddenly while attending public worship in 
Mary Gibson Chapel a few years ago. Henry Hannah, 
Peter Hannah, and John Hannah, Junior, died young, 
during the late sad war between the States of our 
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glorious Union. 

David Hannah, son of the ‘‘"Old Field" pioneer, 
married Hester Sicafoose, from lower Crabbottom, and 
settled on Elk. In reference to their children we have 
the following information: 

Sarah Hannah was married to Silas Sharp and set¬ 
tled near Lin wood. Her son, Luther David, is a well- 
known merchant at the old homestead. Her daughter 
Mary Ella Frances is the wife of Robert Gibson, and 
Melinda Catherine is the wife of J. E. Hannah, at the 
“Old Field." Henry Hannah married Margaret Mc¬ 
Clure, and is now a merchant at Reniek's Valley, 
Greenbrier County. Another son, Rev George Han¬ 
nah, married Leah Grimes, and his late residence was 
in Upshur County. Melinda is now Mrs John Rose, 
and resides in Webster County near the Randolph bor¬ 
der. Mary was married to Samuel Gibson, and settled 
near the homestead. Otlio and Joseph Hannah died 
young. 

Jane Hannah, daughter of the pioneer, was married 
to Joseph Barlow, one of the sons of John Barlow, and 
lived on Red Lick Mountain, settling in the unbroken 
forest, and built up a nice home. In connexion with 
clearing many acres of dense forest, he had a tannery, 
a blacksmith shop, cooper shop, made and repaired 
shoes, and could do neat cabinet work and carpenter 
work also. The number and variety of fruit trees 
planted about his home is the wonder and admiration 
of all that have ever seen his orchard. 

Elizabeth Hannah was married to Dr Addison Moore 
and lived near Ed ray. 
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Mary Hannah was married to Henry Buzzard, and 
settled on Cummings Creek, near Huntersville. 

Joseph Hannah was a person of impressive personal 
appearance. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
and his conversational powers something wonderful. 
He had committed to memory, it is believed by some, 
the greater portion of the Bible, and he could recite 
the Scriptures for hours at a time,—having a special 
preference for the historical narratives of the patriarchs 
and the wanderings of the Israelites and the conquest 
of the Promised Land under Joshua. He saw in these 
historical narratives ill lustrations of the life now to be 
lived by Christian people, and it was one of the great¬ 
est pleasures of his old age to have his neighbors as¬ 
semble and repeat these narratives in their presence. 

Some years since an article written by a distinguish¬ 
ed minister in Bath County stated that Simon Girty, 
the renegade was summarily put to death by being 
burned in a log heap by an enraged and desperate body 
of men in the Little Levels. Joseph Hannah wat re¬ 
ferred to as an eye witness of the dreadful affair, or as 
having some personal knowledge of it. Mr Hannah’s 
children say they never heard their father say a word 
about such an occurrence happening to anybody in this 
county, under any circumstances of provocation what¬ 
ever. Simon Girty’s grave is now to be seen near the 
city of Detroit, so he was not burned in a Pocahontas 
log heap. 

When a mere lad Joseph Hannah was sent by bis 
father to Elk, to look after the live stock in the range. 
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He often went to fort with his family in his youth and 
early manhood. He was remarkably active in his 
movements, and very fleet of foot. He would often 
tell of a jump he made when a practical joke, or ‘trick’ 
as he called it, was played on him by Richard Hill, 
Adam Bumgardner, one Mullins, and a colored man 
named Dick. Young Hannah and Dick were hoeing 
corn. The jokers explained to Dick what they were 
up to, and Dick cheerfully promised to act his part. 
While the two were hoeing away, a shot was tired from 
ambush. Dick fell and made a dreadful outcry, roll¬ 
ed and kicked about in seemingly terrible agony. 
Young Joseph Hannah fled precipitately towards the 
house and in the race leaped a gully. When matters 
came to be understood and quiet restored, the leap was 
measured, and it was forty-two feet from track to 
track. Mr Hannah was fond of telling his friends that 
he had “jumped the decree/’ “Decree” mean what 
“record” now means in races and athletic games. In 
“jumping the decree” he “broke the record” by two 
feet. 

When the writer first remembers seeing Mr Hannah 
he was of very venerable appearance. His gray hair 
was combed back and plaited in a cue that hung down 
between his shoulders. The last time I ever saw him 

we were spending the night at Sampson Oclieltree’s, 
in the winter of 1849. The two old men were in busy 
conversation until a late hour, and most of the talk was 

about the children of Israel and the dealings of God. 
The fire was getting low, the candle about burned out, 
when Mother Ocheltree observed it was about time to 
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get ready for bed. At this suggestion Mr Hannah 
arose and in a very soft solemn tone repeated and then 
sang a hymn. He then knelt in prayer and poured 

out his full heart in humble, trusting prayer, in the 
tone and manner of a loving child to a kind and more 

loving father. The memory of that prayer, heard 

fifty years ago, imparts a pleasant glow to my feelings 
while writing these memorial sentences. 


DANIEL McCOLLAM. 

One of the oldest families in our county is that of 
the McCollam relationship. While it is not certain, 
yet there is good reason to believe that the pioneer an¬ 
cestor was named Dan. McCollam. From some inter¬ 
esting correspondence had by Jame3 McCollam’s family 
with a lady in New Hampshire there is no reason to 
question that he was of Scotch-Irish descent, and the 
son of a physician a graduate of the University of 
of Edinburg, and lived in New Jersey. The name 
of the pioneer's wife cannot be recalled. 

Mr McCollam, the ancestor, came from New Jersey 
in 1770, or thereabouts, and settled on Brown’s Moun¬ 
tain near Driscol, which is yet known as the ^McCollam 
Place,” now in the possession of Amos Barlow, Esq. 
His children were Jacob, Daniel, William, Rebecca, 
Mary, and Sarah. 

Jacob McCollam first settled on the tfc Jake Place,” 

a mile or so west of Huntersville on the road to Mar- 
linton; thence he went to Illinois, and was killed by a 
falling tree. 
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Daniel McCollam married Anna Sharp, daughter of 
Jolin Sharp, the Frost pioneer, and settled first on the 
Bridger Place near Verdant Valiev, thence to the 

Alarony Place near Buckeye, and finally settled in 

Noble County, Missouri. Two of his daughters re¬ 
mained in Pocahontas, Mary (Polly) who became Mrs 

John Buckley. Her son was the Rev Joshua Buckley, 

a venerable and greatly respected citizen of Buckeye 
who died April 23, 1901, at the advanced age of 92 
years. The other daughter, Jane McCollam, was 
married to the late Joseph Friel and lived on the 
Greenbrier about five miles above Marl in ton, where 
some of her family yet reside. Racltel and Nancy 
went with their father to Missouri. Rachel became 
Mrs Van Tassell and Nancy became Mrs Brown. 
Daniel McCollam set out to visit his former home, and 
while coining up the Ohio he was exposed to the small¬ 
pox. He at once went back and died of the disease in 
his western home. 

Rebecca McCollom was married to the late Robert 
Moore, Senior, of Ed ray. Isaac Moore, Esq., Robert 
Moore, Junior, and Jane Moore, the wife of the late 
Andrew Duffield, near West Union, were her children. 

Sarah McCollam was married to John Sharp, and 
lived on the place occupied by J. Wesley Irvine, near 
Verdant Valley, who is her grandson. Ellen, who 
became Mr» Amaziah Irvine; Mary, who became Mrs 
Josiah Friel; Rebecca, who was Mrs John R. Duffield; 
and Nancy, who was Mrs William Irvine, were her 
daughters. 

Mary McCollam was married to Thomas Brock and 
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lived on the “Driffield Place/’ now held by Newton 
Duffield. Her children were Daniel Brock, who mar¬ 
ried a Miss McClung, of Nicholas County; William 
Brock, Robert Brock, and Margaret, wife of the late 
William Duffield, near the Warwick Spring. 

William McCollam married Sally Drinnan, daughter 
of Lawrence Drinnan, whose home was on Greenbrier 
River, on the upper part of Levi Gay’s farm, very 
near the bank of the stream. It is to be remembered 
as the place where James Baker, one of the first school 
teachers, was slain by an Indian warrior about 1786. 
Soon after his marriage he settled near the summit of 
Buck’s Mountain, about; 1798, perhaps three hundred 
yards of the residence now occupied by his son, 
James McCollam, Esq. Traces of the old home are 
yet visible. His family consisted of five sons and six 
daughters. John, Lawrence, William, Isaac, James, 
Sarah, Susan, Nancy, Matilda, Rebecca, and Ruth. 

John McCollam went to Lincoln County, Tennessee, 
where one of his descendants became an eminent Bap¬ 
tist minister. 

Lawrence McCollam died in 1861. 

William McCollam died in youth. 

Isaac McCollam married Margaret Thomas, daughter 
of John Thomas, and settled* in Randolph County. 
Fletcher McCollam, near the head of Stony Creek, is 
a son of Isaac. 

James McCollam first married Anna Jane McCoy 
and settled on Buck's Mountain near the old home¬ 
stead. George W. McCollam, a well known citizen, 
is his son. His second wife was Miss Mary Anna 
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Sarah McCollam, daughter of William McCollam, 

became Mrs Absalom McCollam and lived oil Hill's 
Creek. The late William Morrison, at Buckeys, was 
her son. 

Susan was married to the late James Kellison, on 

Brier Knob, head of Hill's Creek. Daniel Kellison, 
Esq., at Mingo Flats, Randolph County, is her son. 

The daughters, Nancy, Matilda, and Rebecca were 
never married. They lived to be elderly persons, and 
were esteemed for their good character, industry and 
lady-like deportment, and made themselves very useful 
in many ways. All of them were so kind and skilful 
in waiting on their sick neighbois. 

Ruth McCollam was married to William Kee, Esq., 
near Marlintou. 

Thus far it has been placed in our power to illustrate 
the family history of these worthy people. 

William McCollam was one of the original mem¬ 
bers of the Stony Creek M. E. Church, and while he 
lived was prominent in meetings and the official pro¬ 
ceedings. Upon one occasion while the parents were 
absent attending meeting or visiting the sick, the house 
caught fire and was consumed with the most of its con¬ 
tents. At the time of the burning, John, the eldest 
son, was about eight years old; Lawrence was about 
two. In the confusion the baby boy seems to have 
been forgotten, and when John asked where the baby 
was he was told by one of the little girls that he was 
in the cradle asleep. John pressed his way through 
the smoke aud heat at the risk of his life, and brought 
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his brother out alive, but in doing so both were so 

badly burned as to have scars upon their persons long 

as they lived. 

This man toiled on however; rebuilt his home, open¬ 
ed more land, and in the meanwhile eleven children 
had gathered around his table. At the time when his 

care and presence seemed most needed, it seemed good 
to the God he loved to call him away from a responsi¬ 
bility so important. The sugar season had jlist opened 
—the morning was such as to indicate a heavy run,.and 
much wood were needed to keep the kettles boiling fast 
enough. On the 4th of March, lb 18, lie had morning 
prayer, sang a hymn of praise to Him that watches the 
sparrow when it falls, and went forth cheerfully to his 
work. A large red oak tree suited to his purpose was 
selected, which soon bowed and fell beneath his stal¬ 
wart strokes, but somehow a limb from another tree 
in its rebound smote him with such furious force that 
he never seemed to conscious of what had happened. 
This occurred about a mile from home, near where 
James Hannah lives. 

Though all this was sudden, there has never been a 
misgiving about the certainty of his having found rest 
from his honest toils and efforts to meet Ids duties, the 

rest that remains for the people of God. He had 

learned from his Scotch ancestry to sing: 

“The sword, the pestilence, or fire, 

Shall but fulfill their best desire, 

From sin and sorrow set them free, 

And bring thy children, Lord, to thee." 
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JACOB WARWICK. 

The compiler of these memorials, deeply impressed 
that something should be attempted to perpetuate the 
memory of these persons—Jacob Warwick aud Mary 
Vance, his wife—has availed himself of such facilities 

as have been in reach. He is largely indebted to John 

Warwick, Esq., Judge James W. Warwick, and Mrs 
Elizabeth McLaughlin for the information from which 
these sketches are compiled. All these persons have 
since died, at a very advanced age. This article first 
appeared in the Southern Historical Magazine for Aug¬ 
ust, 1892. Mrs McLaughlin, a daughter of William 
Sharp, lived with Mrs Warwick at intervals, as a friend 
and visitor in the family, and for whom Mrs Warwick 
manifested special attachment. 

The father of Jacob Warwick came to Augusta Coun¬ 
ty, from Williamsburg, Va,, during colonial times, be¬ 
tween 1740-50. He w r as a Lieutenant in the service 
of the British Crown, and was employed in surveying 
and locating land grants in Pocahontas C ounty, which 
County included territory of which States have since 
been formed. 

Lieutenant Warwick located and occupied the Dun- 

more property for his own use. He married Elizabeth 
Dunlap, near Middlebrook. He was one of the Eng 
lish gentry whose families settled in Virginia in conse¬ 
quence of political reverses in England, and whose his¬ 
tory is so graphically given in Thackeray's Virginians. 

After operating extensively in lands; and securing 
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the Dunmore property in his own name, Lieutenant 
Warwick concluded to visit England. He never re¬ 
turned, and being heard of no im re, lie was given up 

for dead. In the meanwhile, Mrs Warwick settlrd on 
the Dunmore property, had it secured by deed to Jacob 
and afterwards married Robert Sitlington, but remain¬ 
ed at Dunmore a number of years after her second 
marriage. Jacob Warwick seemed to have remember¬ 
ed but little of his own father, and always cherished 
the highest filial regard for Mr Sitlington. When Ja¬ 
cob attained his majority, Mr Sitlington moved to his 
own property near old Millboro, the estate now occu¬ 
pied by Mrs Dickinson, daughter of the late Andrew 
Sitlington. Upon her decease, Mrs Sitlington left a 
bequest of one thousand dollars to Windy Cove Church 
the annual interest of which was to be paid to the pas¬ 
tor of that congregation. For a long while it was man¬ 
aged by the Messrs Sloan. In the hands of Stephen 
Porter it was finally lost through financirl failure. 

Upon reaching legal age and coming into possession 
of his estate, Jacob Warwick was married and settled 
at Dunmore. Just here let it be stated, that when it 
was decided that Lieutenant Warwick was dead, the 
grandfather of David Bell, of Fishersville, Va., was 
appointed guardian of Jacob Warwick. William and 
James Bell were the sons of this guardian, and James 
Bell was the father of William A. Bell and David Bell 
well remembered citizens of Augusta County. 

Dunmore was Mr Warwick's first home after his 
marriage. His wife was Miss Vance, daughter of 
Colonel John Vance, of North Carolina. He died on 
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Back ( reek, at Mountain Grove, Va. Colonel Vance’s 

family moved to the vicinity of Vanceburg, Ky., ex¬ 
cept Samuel Vance, Mrs Warwick, and Mrs Hamilton. 
The last named was the mother of Rachel Terrel, of 
the Warm Springs, and John Hamilton, Esq., of Bath 
County. Governor Vance, of Ohio, and Senator Zeb ■ 
Vance, of North Carolina, are of the same family con¬ 
nection. The Vances, originally, from Opecquon, 
near Winchester, Va. 

In business trips to Richmond, to sell horses or cat¬ 
tle, Mr Warwick formed the acquaintance of Daniel 
Warwick, a commission merchant, who attended to 
business for Mr Warwick, and thus became mutually 
interested and were able to trace a common ancestry. 

Mr Warwick remained at Dunmore a number of 
years. His children were all born there. He was in¬ 
dustriously and successfully occupied in accumulating 
lands, and managing large herds of cattle and droves 
of horses. His possessions on Jacksons River were 
purchased from a certain Alexander Hall, of North 
Carolina. Mr Hall owned from the Byrd place to 
Warwickton. One of his sons, being charged with 
horse theft, the penalty being death by hanging, refu- 
geed to Bath County. The elder Hall came to Dun- 
more to see Mr Warwick, and proposed to sell this 
land to provide means to send his refugee son to Ken¬ 
tucky so as to elude arrest. Mr Warwick had sent out 
one hundred head of cattle to be wintered in the cane 
brakes. This herd was taken by Hall as part payment 
for the Jackson River lands. The cattle rated at eight 
pounds a head (about forty dollars.) The Clover Lick 
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lands were rented from the Lewises. 

The accounts from Kentucky were so flattering that 

Mr Warwick decided to settle there. He actually set 

out for the purpose of locating and securing a, new 

place for a new home. The persons in advance of the 
party with which he was going were slain by Indians 

near Sewall Mountain, and when Mr Warwick and 
those with him came up and saw their slain friends, all 
returned home. Mrs Warwick thereupon became so 
unwilling to emigrate from her Pocahonias home, that 
her husband concluded to exchange his Kentucky pos¬ 
sessions with one Alexander Dunlap for a portion of 
the Clover Lick lauds. The Dunlap patent called for 
four hundred acres of land; the actual survey made six 
hundred. There w T as a suit between Lewis and Dunlap 
about this possession. When matters as to these lands 
became satisfactorily arranged, Mr Warwick moved to 
Clover Lick, and lived in a row of cabins. After a 
few years he and Mrs Warwick thought it might be 
better for their children to live on the Jackson River 
estate. They moved to Bath, and remained there un¬ 
til the marriage of their son Andrew. 

Upon their return to Clover Lick, the log cabins 
were deemed unfit for occupancy, and arrangements 
were made to build a spacious mansion. Patrick Bruf- 
fey was employed to prepare the material. He began 
work in Mr Warwick's absence. Mrs Warwick in¬ 
structed Mr Bruffey to hew the timbers so as to have a 
hall or passage, as it w f as then termed. He did so. 
When Mr Warwick returned, and found what had been 
done, lie w*as not pleased with his wife's plans, and had 
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the logs changed accordingly. Mr Bruffey hewed the 
1 >gs and dressed the plank, but did not build the chim¬ 
neys. Mr Wood dell, near Green bank, furnished the 
plank for sixty pounds (nearly three hundred dollars.) 
The nails were forged by hand at the Warm Springs. 

Several mounds have been discovered near Clover. 
Lick, In searching for material for the foundation of 
the large new house, the builders .gathered some nice 
stones from a rock pile. They found human remains, 
and when Mr Warwick heard of it he emphatically or¬ 
dered the stones to be replaced, and told them not to 
molest anything that looked like a burial place. 
Greenbrier Ben often spoke of the opening of a grave 
just in front of the Chapel; and from the superior qual¬ 
ity of the articles found with the remains, all were of 
the opinion it was the tomb of* a chief. Mr Warwick 
directed it to be carefully closed, and the relics were 
not molested. 

One of the main objects in having the new house so 
spacious was that it might be used for preaching ser¬ 
vices, and there was preaching there more frequently 
than anywhere else in this region, during a number of 
years. This historic mansion was finally removed to 
give place to the handsome residence reared by Dr 
Ligon, and which was burned in 1884. 

The main route for emigration from Maryland, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and other points north and northeast, passed 
by Clover Lick to Kentucky and Ohio. As many as 
forty and fifty would be entertained over night. This 
made Clover Lick one of the most public and widely 
known places in the whole country. The approach 
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from the east avoided hollows and ravines, keeping 
along high points and crests of ridges, so as to be more 

secure from ambuscades and Indian attacks. The 
original way out from Clover Lick, going east, after 
crossing the Greenbrier near the mouth of ( lover Creek 
avoided Laurel Run, kept along the high point leading 
down to the river, and passed close by the McUutchen 
residence. Mrs Warwick had the first road cut out, up 
the Laurel Run, in order to bring the lumber for the 
new house from WooddelPs in the Pine Woods, now 
Greenbank and vicinity. She gave the enterprise her 
personal attention. 

Quite a number of interesting incidents are given by 
tradition illustrating the character of Mrs Warwick. 
While renting Clover Lick, her husband and others 
were making hay. A shower of rain came up very 
suddenly and dampened their guns and horse pistols. 
Late in the afternoon the men fired them off, so as to 
load them with fresh charges. Some one hearing the 
report of firearms in quick succession brought word to 
Mrs Warwick, at Dun more, that the Indians were 
fighting the men at the Lick. She at once mounted a 
large black stallion, put a colored boy on behind, and 
went at full speed and swam the swollen river in her 
effort to see what happed. This colored boy is old 
tl Ben, , ’ who died at Clover Lick, and is remembered 
by many of the older citizens. 

Upon another occasion, when the Shawnees were re¬ 
turning from one of their raids to the east, forty or fif¬ 
ty of their warriors were sent by Clover Lick with the 
intention, it is believed, to pillage and burn. A scout 
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from Millboro warned Mr Warwick of their move¬ 
ments. With about twenty others he waited for them 

in ambush on the crest of the mountain south of ( lover 

Lick. The tire was very effective, and every man kill¬ 
ed or wounded his victim. The Italians in their sur¬ 
prise hastily retreated, and were pursued as far as Elk 

Water in Raiuh lph County. Upon heaiirg of the ic- 

sult, Mrs Warwick at once followed her husband 
and friends, attended by servants carrying provisions 
for them. She met them at the Big Spring on their 
return, and the weary hungry party were greatly re¬ 
freshed by her thoughtful preparations. 

She was eminently pious, and was a member of the 
Windy Cove Presbyterian ( hurch. She never felt her¬ 
self more honored than when ministers would visit her 
home and preach. The visiting minister would receive 
a nice horse, or something else as valuable, as a token 
of appreciation. She was conscientiously rigid in her 
domestic discipline. Her brother once made this re¬ 
mark; “Mary, I used to think you were too strict with 
your family, and you have been blamed for it. I see 
now yon are right. You have not a child but would 
knee in the dust to obey you. I let my children have 
more liberties, and they do not care near so much for 
me.” 

The Rev Aretas Loomis came from Beverly, for a 
time, every four weeks, and preached at the Warwick 
residence. She was hiahly emotional, and during the 
services often appeared very happy. As to her per¬ 
sonal appearance she was tall, slender, and blue eyed, 
hair slightly tinged with auburn, and lithe and agile in 
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her carriage. So she was distinguished for symmetry 
of person, beauty of feature, and force of character, all 
of which she retained even to an advanced age. She 
was very benevolent, and her kind deeds were done 
upon the principle of not telling the left hand what the 
right might be doing. Persons in her employ would 
always be overpaid. Polly Brown, whose lot it was 
to support her blind mother, received two bushels of 
corn every two weeks, and no oue knew where the 
supply came from at the time. A person named Char¬ 
ley Collins, who was renowned as an athlete, and 
whose name is given to one of the meadows of Clover 
Lick, did a great deal of clearing. It was reported 
that he was but poorly paid, but before Mrs Warwick 
was done with him his family was doubly paid by the 
substantial gifts dispensed with her open hands. 

Among her many other generous deeds, it is told 
how a rather worthless character, disabled by frozen 
feet, was received into her house, clothed and fed un¬ 
til he could walk. His name was Bosier. This man 
afterwards died from the effects of a burning tree fall¬ 
ing on him, against which he had made a fire, while 
on his way from Big Spring to Mace’s in Mingo Flats. 
George See, a grandson of Mrs Warwick, heard his 
cries and came to him. In his efforts to rescue him, 
lie exerted himself so laboriously that he was never 
well afterwards. 

It should be remembered also, that Mrs Warwick, in 

her old age, gathered the first Sabbath School ever 

taught in Pocahontas County. In the summer her ser¬ 
vants would lift her on her horse, and she would then 
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ride about four miles to a school house near where the 
Josiah Friel cabin stood, now in the possession of 
Giles Sharp. The exercises would begin at about nine 

o'clock. There was no prayer, no singing; but she 
would read the Bible, talk a great deal, and give good 
advice. The scholars would read their Bibles with 

her. The exercises would close at two in the after¬ 
noon. After this continuous session of five hours Mrs 
Warwick would be so exhausted as to require assistance 
to arise and mount her horse. It was her custom to 
go to William Sharp's, dine ami rest awhile, and then 
go ho ne later in the day. To use the language of one 
of her scholars, the late Mrs Elizabeth McLaughlin, 
who died near Huntersville in 1895, aged over ninety 
years: “She would give such good advice. If all 
would do as she told them, how well it might have 
been. She was the best woman to raise girls I ever 
saw, if they would take her advite how to act and how 
to do. She has talked to me for hours, and it was 
often thrown up to me that old Mrs Warwick made me 
proud because I tried to do as she advised me." 

The school was mainly made up of Josiah Brown’s 
family, John Sharp’s, William Sharp’s, and Jeremiah 
Friel’s. The lamented Methodist preacher, Rev James 
E. Moore, once belonged to her Sabbath school, and 
received from her his earliest religious instructions. 
By common consent it is agreed that he did more for 
his church than any two ministers who have ever 
preached in this region. 

Not a great while before her death, during one of 
Mr Loomis’ ministerial visits, she received the com- 
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munion. Upon receiving the elements, her emotions 

became so great that her husband and children, fearing 

results, carried her to her own room. For four weeks 
she was helpless from nervous prostration. All her 
children from Bath and Pocahontas were sent for. She • 
died at the ripe age of eighty years, in 1823, at Clover 
Lick, and there she was buried. There were no ser¬ 
vices of any kind in connection with her burial. 

The purpose of these sketches is already manifest to 
the discerning reader—to rescue, if possible, from total 
oblivion the name and services of an obscure but emi¬ 
nently worthy person. Jacob Warwick was one of the 
persons who made permanent settlements in what is 
now Pocahontas and Bath counties Virginia and West 
V irginia. 

It has been already stated that he commenced his 
business life at Damn ore; purchased Clover Lick, 
where he resided for a time; then moved to his im¬ 
mense possessions on Jacksons River, and then return¬ 
ed to Clover Lick. In addition to these estates lie ac¬ 
quired some equally as valuable. He endowed his 
seven children with ample legacies, and besides be¬ 
queathed a competency to ten or fifteen grandchildren. 

Mr Warwick was an alert and successful Indian 
fighter, and had a series of conflicts, narrowly escap¬ 
ing with his life on several occasions; yet he was never 
sure of killing but one Indian. Parties now living re¬ 
member seeing a tree on the lands of John Warwick, 
near Greenbank, where Jacob Warwick killed that In¬ 
dian in single combat. It always grieved him that he 
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had certainly sent one soul into eternity under such sad 
circumstances. 

Owing to his accurate knowledge of the mountain 
regions far and near, his services were in frequent de¬ 
mand by land agents and governmental surveyors. 

He and others w ? ent to Randolph as an escort for a land 

commission in the service of the colony. It was dur¬ 
ing the period when Kilbuck scouted the mountains 
with bands of Sliawnees and Mingoes. Colonel John 
Stuart, of Greenbrier, says: “Of all the Indians the 
Shawnees w ? ere the most bloody and terrible, holding 
all other men—Indians as well as whites—in contempt 
as warriors in comparison with themselves. This 
opinion made them more tierce and restless than any 
other savages, and they boasted that they had killed 
ten times as many white men as any other tribe. They 
were a well formed, ingenious, active people; were as¬ 
suming and imperious in the presence of others, not of 
their nation, and sometimes very cruel. It was chiefly 
the Sliawnees that cut off the British under General 
Brad dock, in 1755—only nineteen years before the 
battle of Point Pleasant—when the General himself 
and Sir Peter Hackett, the second in command, were 
both slain, and the mere remnant only of the whole 
army escaped. They, too, defeated Major Grant and 
the Scotch highlanders at Port Pitt, in 1758, where 
the whole of the troops were killed or taken prisoners/ 

At the time Mr Warwick went over to dolph 
with the commissioner, the season had been inclement, 
and it was believed the Indians would not be abroad. 
Indeed, such was their sense of security the party did 
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not think it worth while to arm themselves on setting 
out on their business. While in the lower valley about 
Huttonsville, however, it was reported by one Thomas 
Lacky, a person of somewhat questionable veracity, 
that he had seen fresh Indian signs. As Mr Warwick 
and his party were unarmed, six citizens and friends of 
the escort armed themselves and proposed to go with 
them to the place where Lacky had seen the Indian 
trail. Upon coming near the place, Andrew Sitling- 
ton’s horse showed fright, thereupon his rider saw In¬ 
dians, but for a moment could not speak. This attract¬ 
ed Mr Warwick's attention, and looking in the same 
direction ne saw the Shawnees creeping along to reach 
a suitable place to cut them off. He gave the alarm— 
4 ‘Indians! Indians !” Finding themselves discovered 
the warriors fired hastily, wounding one of the party 
and Mr Warwick's horse. The horse sank to the 
ground as if dead, but as Mr Warwick was in the act 
of throwing off his cloak for flight, the horse rose and 
darted off at the top of his speed, and carried his 
rider safely home to Dunmoie before night. Those 
that were mounted all escaped—Jacob Warwick, James 
McClain, Thomas Cartmill, and Andrew Sitlington. 
Of those on foot, John Crouch, John Hulder, and 
Thomas Lacky escaped. The following were killed: 
John McClain, James Ralston, and John Nelson. 
When these were attacked they were near the mouth of 
Windy Run. One man was killed running across the 
bottom. Three of the men escaped by climbing the 
bank where they were; two others, in looking for an 
easier place to get up the bank, were overtaken, killed 



